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How common it is to ‘think that one can imitate 
another's best style or another's best manner to ad- 
vantage! Yet, as a matter of fact, that which can 
be imitated in style or in manner is commonly a 
defect. That which is best in one’s style or manner is 
of one’s self; it cannot be imitated. It is easier to 
be one’s true self to advantage, than to gain through 
trying to imitate another’s self. 








To show that “almost everybody” docs a certain 
thing, or thinks a certain thought, is not to show that 
that thing is commendable, or that that thought is 
correct. Almost everybody is likely to be at fault in 
both thinking and doing; and if a man has no better 
reason for his course or for his conviction than its 
popular approval, he may be all wrong, and he may 
be as weak as he is wrong. “The test question always 
is, Is this thing right? not, Is this thing popular? 


There is something admirable in the sight of a: 


young man struggling up from poverty, and, without 
any adventitious aids to success, ‘attaining to an hon- 
orable position among and above his fellows. But 
there is something yet more admirable, in the sight of 


‘ @ young man who starts in life in the possession of 


wealth and social station, and yet who refuses to avail 








himself of proffered ease or of proffered honors, but 
insists on a life of toil and self-denial ‘for the good of 
others,—without the pressure of nécessity to keep him 
at his labors. Aspiration is natural to a true man. 
Unnecessary selfdenial in behalf of others is more 
than natural, 

If one has rendered us a special service, we may 
know that we ought to feel grateful to him; but it is 
one thing to know how we ought to feel, and it is 
another thing to feel as we ought to feel. How can 
we bring about a proper state of feeling, on our part, 
to one who deserves a warmer regard than as yet we 
are able to give to him. 








is likely to give way when its basis fails. But trust 
in aman because he is what he is, beeause he is himself, 
is not affected, cannot be affected, by the fact that an- 
other man is not what that other man was supposed to be, 
Ifa child's clinging to his father is because he supposes 
that all men, or that all fathers, are kind to little chil- 
dren, then it may follow that when that child goes out 
into the street and sees.a man treating a little child cru- 
elly, he will shrink from his father, instead of clinging 
tohim; but that is not showing a child-like trust. If, 
however, the child trusts his father because he is his 
father, and because his father is what he is, the more 


| that child sees of the evil ways or of the shorteom- 
If only we can make some | (ings of other men, the closer he will ¢eling to his 


sacrifice in his behalf, that in itself will increase our | father who is to. be trusted though all the waidel be- 


loving interest in him. 
have been privileged to perform some helpful service ; 
for love grows through serving. If we do not suffi- 
+f bre love another for what he has done for us,-let 
' us increase our loving interest in him by loving ser- 
| vice for him. 


Sometimes things serve other purposes than those 
for which they were made. Thus, a yacht anchored 


wn | idly offshore, serves admirably the purpose of a 


sranthonanale,—~——24———— reer OE EES SUE 
every change of wind. But a yacht was not made 
for a weathereock, and it poorly serves its purpose as 
long as it is a weathercock,—except when in legiti- 
mate waiting for renewed service. Still less was a 
man made for a weathereock; and yet we find 
men who ignore entively thé ji aed for+which they 
were made, and who are being constantly carried 
hither and thither by the changing opinions of the 
society in which they move. Such men are simply 
human weathercocks. Now they point one way, now 


| another; and you can always tell by them which way 
| the wind is blowing in their particular clique. Such 


2 will-less existence is unworthy of a man. Let the 
yacht ship-fully breast the waves and reach its destined 
port; and let the man have a course of his own, and 
mantully battle it out. So, he will be a man, and 
net a weathercock. 





When a man who has been looked up to as the very 
synonym of trustworthiness proves himself unworthy 
of confidence, and stands, or rather falls, before the 
community a moral wreck, men on every side are in- 
clined to doubt one another, and to ask the question, 
Who, then, can be trusted? This is patural, but it is 
not therefore right; for a great many things which 
are natural are by no means right. It is right to 
trust where trust is fitting; and it is wrong to doubt 
where confidence is a duty. In any event, our trust 
in one whom we do trust ought to pivot on his trust- 
worthiness, and not on the trustworthiness of some one 
else than he. If we trust him for himself alone, it 
matters not that another man fails, or that ten other 


fail; that ought not to cause a quiver in our restful 
trust in him. And if, indeed, we have real trust in a 


our confidence because of other men’s failure. Confi- 
dence in a man on the ground that all men are trust- 
worthy, or that most men are trustworthy, or that this 
man is one of a sort that can safely be depended on, 
is a calculation on the basis of reason, or, rather, on 
the doctrine of chances ; and a confidence of that kind 





We love those for whom we | | sides should fall or fail. 





| 


‘is and of the life that is to come, that riches are com- 





men fail, or that ten thousand times ten thousand men | 


man, real faith in him, we shall not be disturbed in | 


And. so it ought to bein 
every sphere. True trust is not dependent. on the 
fidelity of others than the trusted one: And when 
there comes a season of popular questioning as to. the 
fidelity of men who are entrusted with the interests: of 
others, then is the time to show whether we have 
really trusted anybody, or have merely supposed 


that there was no such thing as untrustworthiness in 
the world—or in our circle of close acquaintance. 





RICHES AS A BARRIER TO SUCCESS. 


It is often admitted as a theory, even though it be 
depreciated as a practical teaching, that riches are a 
hindrance rather than a help in the spiritual life, and in 
aspiring struggles heavenward. .But it is not a common 
belief that riches are liable to prove a barrier to high 
success in the life that now is, and in laudable endeavors 
to attain to a permanent position among the honored 
names of earth, Yet it is equally true of the life that 


monly a hindrance, and ave often an absolute barrier, 


i to successful progress and to permanent high attain- 


ment. If only this truth were realized in its entirety, 
what a difference it would make in the popular esti- 
mate of riches and of their possession ! 

Concerning the bearing of richas on the spiritual 
life, the words of Jesus are expligit, unqualified, and 
wide-reaching. “ Jesus said unto his disciples, Verily 
I say unto you, It is hard for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” The Revised Version 
shows the force of this statement even more clearly 
than did the old translation. “ Amd again I say unto 
you, It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God. And when the disciples heard it, they were as- 
tonished exceedingly, saying, Who then can be saved? 
And Jesus looking upon them saad to them, With men 
this is impossible; but with God all things are possi- 
ble.” There can be no escape from the conclusion 
that Jesus here affirmed that riches are a natural bar- 
rier to spirituai progress, and that only by a special 
miracle, by an act of God in arresting the natural 
order of things, can one who has riches be brought in 
safety through the spiritual peril of riches ; that while 
it is possible for God to accomplish this fact, it is one 


| of the hard things to do in the realm of the miracu- 
lous. Christian people generally do not act as if they 
really believed this truth unhesitatingly ; but there 
are those who will admit its correctness just as it 
stands, who are not ready to admit the added truth 





that it is hard for a rich man'to attain to.a really 
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. of life must be made in spite of these hindrances, and 


‘to turn to some record of the world’s great names, and 


weouring a mention in a standard: cyclopedia or a 


as edited by Dr. Joseph Thomas. It contains, say, 


guished in every sphere of life: 


* even Paganini the siddler. 


_ that of Lemuel Haynes, the colored preacher; and it 
_ barely comes up to that of Daniel Lambert, the fat 
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desirable position in the kingdom of this world. Yet 
this truth is as true as the other. 

Lord Bacon, who was a prince of modern worldly 
philosophers, and who never spoke merely from a 
spiritual plane in his treatment of practical themes of 
thought, says emphatically: “I cannot call riches 
better than the baggage of virtue. The Roman word 
is better, impedimenta [hindrances]; for as the bag- 
gage is to an army, so is riches to virtue: it cannot 
be spared, nor left behind, but it hindereth the 
march; yea, and the care of it sometimes loseth or 
disturbeth the victory.” Then, in commenting on 
the suggestion that riches will enable men to purchase 
themselves successes, Bacon adds that “ certainly 
great riches have sold more men than they have 
bought out.” And that which the great English 
philosopher here affirms as a general principle, is 
verified by the experiences of mankind in earlier and 
in later times. At the best, worldly riches are drag- 
ging hindrances to progress; and the successful march 


not because of them. 

The more commen thought in this matter is, that 
large wealth gives a man a great immediate advan- 
tage in position and in power in almost every sphere 
of life’s activities; and that a lack of wealth is corres- 
pondingly to a man’s immediate disadvantage almost 
everywhere: yet, as a matter of fact, the truth is 
quite the reverse of this popular impression. In or- 
der to test the truth at this point, it might be helpful 


to observe what proportion of those who attained to 
permanent eminence among men were either given 
their place for their wealth, or were materially aided 
in their struggle for it by their wealth. Perhaps 
there is no fairer measure of the relative permanent 
eminence of men among men than the fact of their 


biographical dictionary. And according to this meas- 
ure, what are the facts i in the case? 
se Ur vail, tuesG aS che iiltést revised edition of 


Lippincott’s Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, 





forty thousand names, more or less, covering the great 
names of ancient and modern story, both historical 
and mythical; imcluding living celebrities in all 
lands, These niandés ‘are “Of met’ dhid Women distin- 
rulers, statesmen, 
heroes, travelers, financiers, manufacturers, merchants, 
inventors, reformers, writers, preachers, orators, artists, 
actors, philanthropists, scientists, scholars; even mon- 
strosities, and crinoinals, and all others who for any 
cause are deemed worthy of exceptional note in the 
world’s story. It would, perhaps, be a surprise to 
those who deem wealth a foremost agency in securing 
eminence among men, to ascertain how few in all that 
record are named because of their great wealth, or 
because of that which their wealth obtained for them. 
From Midas and Croesus down to the Rothschilds 
and Astors, the men of wealth who are there named 
because of their veealth are a. pitiably small array ; 
and the space which is devoted to them, even when 
they have a place’ there, bears no comparison with 
the space devoted to authors, or preachers, or discov- 
erers, or inventors, or philanthropists, or to helpers of 
their fellows in any other way. 

All the stories combined of all the men who were 
eminent merely for their wealth, in that entire the- 
saurus of biography, occupy no such space as that 
which is given to'one man like Martin Luther, or 
William Shakespeare, or Immanuel Kant, or Jona- 
than Edwards, or Benjamin Franklin, or Abraham 
Lincoln, or many aaother who started in poverty and 
made his way up ia the world without the aid of 
riches. The Rothschilds and the Astors together, in 
all their generatiore, are there only given as many 
lizes as Mrs. Harrist Beecher Stowe. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt has less space than David Livingstone, or than 
William H. Vanderbilt is 
noteven mentioned. A.T. Stewart’sspace does not equal 


giant. Even where the wealth was employed in well- 
doing, the prominence of the money-giver seems to jus- 
tify no such extended mention as that which is accorded 
to thinkers and scientists and reformers. ; Thus Stephen 
Girard, and George Peabody, and Sir Moses Mante- 
fiore, put together, do not have the space which is 
occupied by John Wesley, or by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, or by Michael Faraday. For, after all, the 
most famous instructor in a college is likely to have 
a popular eminence above that of the man who merely 
endowed the college ; and he who writes a great book 
which finds its place in a public library will be more 
widely honored than he who founded that library. 
The money value is, in fact, always the lowest meas- 
ure of permanent renown. And among the many 
living men of prominence noted in this collection of 
notabilities, not one of—say the ten richest men in the 
United States at the time of its issue, receives even a 
passing mention among the celebrities of the reputed 
“land of the almighty dollar;” not one of them is 
named either for his possessions or for his perform- 
ances; not one of them has won a place there by 
what he has, by what he is, or by what he has done 
or is doing. All of them have so far utterly failed 
of success in securing eminence in or through their 
pre-eminence as capitalists, Yet no other class of fore- 
most men is so ignored; nor would it be likely to be. 
This selection of names for prominence in a thesau- 
rus of biography like Dr. Thomas’s, and the relative 
space given to them severally, is not a matter of per- 
sonal preference; but it is, as far as it can be, a record 
of the world’s verdict on the claims of the individuals 
to the permanent interest of their fellows generally. 
If, indeed, any intelligent observer of the course of 
events were to look around him now, and to say who 
of those whom he sees in the struggle of active life 
were to have a place in a permanent record like this, 
how rarely would he point to a man of great wealth 
as one who was likely to be thus honored! All the his- 
tory of the race, and all the philosophy of life and of 
living, go to show that wealth neither purchases per- 
manent fame, nor is ordinarily a means of its securing, 
Worldly fame is not the highest and noblest ambi- 
tion in life; and no man ought to live for the purpose 
of securing a place for his name in a biographical 
dictionary. But, in view of the fact that so many are 
striving for, waalth, or.value wealth.when it is in their 
possession, because of their belief that large wealth 
secures eminence and power, it is well to recognize 
and to face the fact that wealth does not bring the 
very result which is supposed to be its natural out- 
come. There are, indeed, many men of wealth who 
would give all their present and prospective posses- 
sions for the purchase of such a niche in the temple of 
fame as many a poor man has before now obtained. 
They would agree with the poet who says on this point: 
“ Qan all the wreaths that crown his head 

Compensate now to Homer dead 

The living Homer’s want of bread ? 

Yet who would not a beggar be 

To be as much renowned as he? 

I would in sooth ’twere offered me.” 
And although these men of wealth can make no such 
purchase as this, there may be a gain in setting before 
others who have as yet only started out in life, the 
unmistakable fact that if it is permanent honor among 
men that they desire, they will find riches more likely 
to be a hindrance than to be a help in their pursuit. 
They must win fame, if they win it at all, without 
wealth, or in spite of it, not directly because of wealth. 

The possession of wealth by a young man deprives 

him of the spur of necessity as a stimulus to that per- 
sistent and untiring endeavor which is a requisite of 
the highest success in any line of business, or in any 
profession of life. 
his wealth, it is through the exercise of qualities which 
are rare among men; and at the best he is at more or 
less of a disadvantage in comparison with those who 
are neither hampered nor tempted ashe is. In almost 
every direction it will be found that those who are 
now foremost in their business or profession are those 
who were not encumbered with riches to begin with ; 








If he makes progress in spite of | 


started in the same direction with the consciousness of 
riches at their disposal were speedily distanced in the 
race by their necessity-impelled competitors. 

If, therefore,.a young man finds himself without 
riches, present or prospective, let him thank God for 
this advantage in his life-struggle; and let him push 
ahead in the line of a high purpose in noble doing. 
He may yet do a great work in the world, and be 
permanently honored by the world because of his well- 
doing.. If, on the other hand, a young man finds 
himself in the possession, present or prospective, of 
worldly wealth, let him realize that he is at a decided 
disadvantage in his life-struggle; and that unless he 
is a good deal more of a man than his moneyless com- 
petitors, he is likely to seem a good deal less of a man 
in the world’s ultimate esteeming. But let him not 
despair of success on account of this barrier of his 
riches ; for—‘ with God all things are possible.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


Questions concerning the impure element in literature 
and in art are continually pressing themselves for con- 
sideration; and it is important that individual Christians 
be decided in their convictions and firm in their practice 
in recognition of the lines of propriety accordingly. A 
lady correspondent from Texas is puzzled over various 
phases of this matter, and she writes as follows: 

My mind has long been unsettled upon a point that I now 
feel that I must decide. I ask your help through Notes. on 
Open Letters, believing that others will be helped also, I 
recently subscribed for memorial editions of Goethe and Schil- 
ler. I bought the book from specimen pages which seemed to 
me particularly free from anything unchaste; but now that 
larger portions of the work have come into my possession, I find 
that some of the pictures are decidedly immoral, and that one, 
at least, seems to me irreverent. Now what is a Christian to 
do about such 2 book, especially one who desires most earnestly 
to throw her whole influence on the side of social purity? I 
have about decided to return to the agent the numbers I have, 
begging him to retain what I have paid because of the for- 
feiture of my engagement. But if one could only eliminate the 
evil from that superb work! Then Reason whispers: “ How 
about the reading of Shakespeare, which everybody thinks is 
right?” Well, is it right, if everybody does think so? Why 
init right? Where ie-the lino hotween purity and impurity ? 
It seems to me that the appeal to the eye is what is so hurtful, 
But I confess myself confused. 

Without discussing the particular volume have men- 
tioned, we say unhesitatingly that it is the plain duty of 
every pure-minded person to show pure-mindedness in © 
the books and 1 the pictures ypicd . are chosen for a place 
in the family’ cirele) and for one’s personal enjoyment. 
No claim of “art” can make indecency decent. No 
claim of “a love of art” can make a love of indecency 
an excusable taste. If an eminent artist paints a nude 
portrait of his wife and exhibits it as such, there is a 
shameful shamelessness in his exhibit of the picture on 
the one hand, and in the seeking to get a sight of that 
picture by curious gazers on the other hand. The fact 
that the artist labels that picture “ Venus,” does not 
change either the picture or the spirit of those who are 
desirous of seeing it; yet there are self-deluded ones who 
will travel a long distance to see that very picture, with 
the claim that they go only as “‘lovers of art.” (Nor is 
this illustration a mere fancy sketch, or a reference to the 
“old masters.’’) So, again, if a cigar-maker publishes a 
photograph of a young woman with disarranged garments, 
he is properly denounced as a violater of decency. 
Would it be quite proper for him to have a sketch made 
of this same young woman, with far less drapery, under 
the title of “Diana”? Away with all these attempts to 
justify indecency under the name of “art”! Even in 
the art-galleries of Europe there is now a regard for 
decency such as was unknown only a generation ago. 
And there is neéd of a similar progress in our American 
parlors. In many a costly collection of so-called gems of 
art finding a place in these parlors, there are indécent 
pictures shown freely by those who would recoil from the 
suggestion of personal impurity. Either such pictures 
should be eliminated from the collection, or the collection 
itself should be rejected. It would be better, far better, 
to have the torn remnant of a page show itself as a proof 
of this regard to purity, than to have the foul, flaunting 
picture dishonor its owner and teach a lesson of impurity 
to its observers. It is true that an impure appeal to the 
eye is even worse than one to the ear; but there are por- 
tions of Shakespeare and of other English poets which 
not only ought not to be read aloud, but ought not to be 
put into the hands of young readers generally. Intelli- 
gent students of art or of literature, like professional 





and, on the other hand, it will appear that many ‘who 


| students of anatomy, have a mission which is in the line 
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- of their studies as studies, But that is something very 


different from the indecent popular exhibit of anatomical 
or art specimens for the sake of the enjoyment of gloating 
over them. Indecent art in the parlor is one of the intol- 
erable things to be religiously avoided by all who would 
throw their influence on the side of social purity. 


It is not by arguing, but by witnessing, that the individ- 
ual believer is to do his work in winning others to a 
belief in his Saviour. A witness is to testify of the truth 
within the realm of his personal knowledge or his per- 
sonal experience ; he is not to undertake the task of an 
advocate in arguing in favor of his own opinions in order 
to bring the jury to the same way of thinking. Arguing 
is all very well in its way, but arguing is not witnessing ; 
and it is witnessing, and nut arguing, that the individual 
disciples of Jesus are set to in their mission to the world 
at large. A man may be a very good witness, who would 
make a very poor advocate; and he who might help the 
cause he loves by giving his simple testimony in its 


‘ behalf, might only harm that cause by undertaking, with 


his partial knowledge and his limited ability, to enter 
upon a formal argument with its opponents. Hence, it 
behooves one who loves the cause of Christ to confine 
himself to his mission of personal witnessing; unless 
there is some exceptional reason for his entering the field 
of argument—as an advocate, This truth practically sug- 
gests the proper response to the request of a California 
reader, who writes : 

“ Talking with a skeptical friend lately, he made the assertion 
that the books of the New Testament had been proved to be 
forgeries, the work of a subsequent age from that which was 
claimed for them. I know that the great bulk of European and 
American scholars are well satisfied of their authenticity ; but 
T have no history of the controversy on this subject. Would it 
be asking too much to request a brief sketch, in the Notes on 
Open Letters, of the facts regarding this discussion and its 
present condition ? 

It can hardly be supposed that a man who is both ordi- 
narily well informed, and in any sense fair minded, 


.. would make the assertion “that the books of the New 


Testament had been proved to be forgeries.” A man 
who is really competent to speak on a point like that, 
would not say anything of the sort. Why, then, attempt 
an argument with him? Suppose he were fairly proved 
to be a liar, would that fact, ip itself. make him _readiar 

Y: e New Testament, about 
which he had lied? If not, why enter upon the attempt 
at such proof? If, indeed, that man will say that he is 


_ ready to submit himself to the teachings of Jesus if only 
* he can be assured of the authenticity of the four Gospels, 


then let him turn to such a volume as Dr. Blake’s recent 
work, “The Book; or, When and by whom the Bible 
was written,” and let him read that in conjunction with 
a fresh examination of the Gospels themselves. If he is 
an honest searcher after truth, and he still puzzles at one 


' point or another in the progress of his study, he can 


easily obtain light in the line of his studies from special 
monographs on each point in question. But, on the 
other hand, it would be worse than a waste of precious 
time to argue with a man who does not want to know 
the truth. If a policeman should tell a citizen that he 
was violating a law by obstructing the sidewalk, or by 
offering poisoned food for sale, and the citizen should 
refuse attention to the notification on the ground that he 
doubted the story of the American revolution, and that 
he didn’t believe there was such a man as Christopher 
Columbus, the policeman would be very foolish to turn 
aside from his official business in order to educate that 
skeptic up to the level of average American political 
intelligence. And if an evil-disposed son in a reputable 
family should attempt to justify his disrespect of his par- 
ents’ authority on the ground of his lack of legal evi- 
dence that they were his parents, it would be quite 
unworthy of a dutiful son in that household to enter 
upon a formal discussion of his mother’s purity or his 
father’s integrity. His better way, even while réstrain- 
ing his indignation at the spirit which prompted this 
questioning, would be to say, in quivering earnestness : 
“Well, J am sure that my dear mother is my dear 
mother, and that my very good father is my good father ; 
and, without consenting to discuss either point, I am going 
to be true and loving toward thei both with all my heart, 
and as long as I live.” And that is the way in which the 
true-hearted follower of Jesus can best meet the scoffs 
and the questionings of those who refuse to heed the 
words of Jesus. An earnest word in testimony of per- 
sonal experience of the love of Christ is worth more 
than a volume of Christian evidences, in the effort to 
convince an unbeliever who does not want to believe. 
If, indeed, a loving son were really troubled by some 
intelligent doubt about the family history which he 


would like to have cleared up, an effort to help him 


would be most laudable. So it might be in the case of 
an honest inquirer into the points of historical criticism 
raised by Strauss or Renan or Bauer concerning the Gos- 
pel story. He could be helped without a loss of self- 
respect on the helper’s part. But the slashing skeptic 
referred to by our California correspondent is evidently 
not a man of that sort. Witnessing before him would be 
far more effective in his behalf than arguing with him. 








OCEAN MOODS. 
BY MARY K. A, STONE. 


Out on the open sea, past island shores, 
The lurking fog had lain in wait since noon; 
Now while we look, it landward creeps and drifts 
Until all outlines wear a ghostly shroud. 

Still on it comes, 
Closing around yon lonely, white-sailed craft 
Its hungry arms, whence for a moment’s space 
The phantom-ship peers through—a special thing 
And weird, fast hidden from our watching sight. 
The dreary fog-bell tolls its monotone 
As though the knell of every hope and joy; 
And soon both sky and sea are blotted out. 
For Ain and dank, with no relenting glow, 
The sullen mist shuts down upon the deep. 


Through the black night there comes a lightning flash 
Athwart the murk that shudders with a gleam 
Revealing darkness to its own dark self. 

Yet, o’er the waters and the blinding wrack, 

No kindly ray of well-known beacon shines, 

And souls of men ery out for God’s dear light. 


When daylight dawns, all gray and gaunt and stern, 
The mountains rear their heads in sombre gloom 
Beneath a leaden sky. Down by the bluff 

The rocky bulwarks of the coast are stormed 

By battling surges—backed by ocean’s rage— 
That charge and beat against the granite walls 
With maddened thunder, ceaseless shock on shock, 
Rein in thy war-steeds, O thou troubled sea! 

And curb the fury of thy legion host, 

So I may hear the still, small voice of God 
Speaking to me from out his secret place. 





WHY WAS THE RESURRECTION 0 
XUS RECORDED BY BT JON ALONE: 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 


The omission of this great miracle by Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke is, at first sight, extraordinary. By skeptical 
critics, it has been urged as a reason for doubting the 
truth of the narrative: « If-this-wea’ the: greatest of all 
Christ’s miracles, and if it was the proximate cause of 
his death, surely every evangelist might be expected to 
record it. As not one of the three allude to it, could 
they have known of it? and if not, could it have oc- 
curred? To meet this difficulty, the following considera- 
tions are suggested. 

1. The superiority of this miracle as an evidence of the 
claims of Christ has been exaggerated. It is not the only 
instance of raising from the dead. The restoration of 
Jairus’s daughter and of the young man at Nain may have 
been only some amongst other similar miracles. “Go and 
shew John again those things which ye do hear and see: 
the blind receive their sight, .. . the dead are raised up” 
(Matt. 11:5). This miracle did, indeed, surpass, in some 
respects, the two others narrated ; but it was eclipsed by 
the far superior display of divine power when Jesus 
himself rose from the grave and ascended to glory,—in 
the minute description of which the narrators might 
easily pass over the lesser miracie immediately preceding 
it. Though the raising of a body which had been four 
days buried was a greater marvel than restoring life to 
the girl just dead, and to the young man who was being 
borne to the grave, yet as evidence it was in some re- 
spects inferior. It might be said that Lazarus, when 
reported to be dying and dead, was surrounded by the 
partisans of Jesus, and that his grave was solely in their 
custody, so that collusion was possible; whereas, the 
homes of Jairus and the widow of Nain were entirely in 
the care of strangers, so that any conspiracy to deceive 
was impossible. The miracle at Bethany was, therefore, 
not the most important as evidence. 

2. Nor was it a necessary link in the history. Apart 
from it, the death of Jesus would have occurred. Prior 
to this, the Jewish rulers had resolved to kill him. He 
knew their purpose and remonstrated, “Why go ye 
about to kill me?” (John 7:19.) ‘The people said, “ Is 
not this he, whom they seek to kill?” (7: 25.) “Thea 
they sought to take him ”(7: 80). The magistrates 
asked the constables, “ Why have ye not brought him? 





The officers auswered, Never man spake like this man” 


(7:46). Jesus said, “Ye seek to kill me” (8: 40). 
“Then took they up stones to cast at him” (8 : 59). 
“Then the Jews took up stones again to stone him” (10: 
31). The miracle at Bethany, recorded subsequently, 
was evidently only the pretext or occasion of executing 
a previous determination, 

8. The difficulty thus diminished is not, however, 
removed. In further solution, it has been urged that, as 
the first three Gospels were written soon after the events, 
the record of this miracle, while Lazarus and his sisters 
were still living at Bethany, might have exposed them 
to impertinent and painful curiosity, and even to deadly 
persecution. But John writing many years afterwards, 
when probably Jerusalem had been destroyed, and Beth- 
any also, and Lazarus and his sisters were dead, no 
injury would result. Thus also Luke, in the incident 
respecting Martha and Mary recorded in Luke 10 : 88, 
omits all allusion to Lazarus, and speaks of Bethany 
only as “a certain village.’ The names Martha and 
Mary were so common among the Jews that the mention 
of the sisters apart from Lazarus and Bethany would not 
expose them to identification, A similar omission may 
illustrate and confirm this argument. In describing the 
betrayal, the three evangelists simply say that “one of 
them ”—that is, the disciples—“ struck a servant of the 
high-priest,” giving no names; for had they done’ so, 
Peter, then living, might have been exposed to injury. 
But John, who wrote after Peter’s death, gives the names: 
“Simon’ Peter having a sword, drew it, and smote the 
high priest’s servant, and cut off his right ear, The ser- 
vant’s name was Malchus” (John 18 : 10). 

4. Another familiar argument is that the fourth Gospel 
is specially devoted to the Lord’s ministry in Judsea, and 
therefore describes the miracle of Bethany, whereas the 
other three are chiefly occupied with the ministry in 
Galilee, omitting much that occurred at Jerusalem and 
its neighborhood, 

5. It must not be forgotten that these narratives are 
fragments, and do not profess to be complete biographies, 
They are sketches, not finished pictures. How very brief 
they are compared with any modern Life of Christ! 
The omission, therefore, by one, of a fact mentioned by 
another, is no evidence of its non-occurrence. We find 
such omissions in the Old Testament | records, In the 





able league of Moab and Ammon against Jehoshaphat, 
and how the invasion was miraculously defeated, and the 
city and temple saved, in answer to prayer (2 Chron. 20). 
Are we to think this most wonderful deliverance never 
occurred because the Book of Kings is totally silent 
respecting it? (1 Kings 22:45.) Again, in Chronicles 
we read Low Manasseh was carried captive to Babylon, 
repented, prayed, was forgiven, restored to Jerusalem, 
and showed the sincerity of his. repentance in amend- 
ment of life (2 Chron. 33). But the Book of Kings 
speaks of his great wickedness alone, saying nothing of 
his repentance (2 Kings 21). Various narrators selected 
different topics, and the omission by one is no disproof 
of the statement by another. As with the Jewish chroni- 
clers, 30 with the evangelists. If the three omit the 
record of raising Lazarus, John omits the narrative of 
the other two resurrections. The three relate the raising 
of Jairus’s daughter, about which John is silent. Luke 
alone relates the raising of the widow’s son, which Mat- 
thew and Mark, as well as John, omit. Luke alone 
gives us the graphic incident recorded in Luke 10 : 88, 
respecting Martha and Mary; but he omits all mention 
of Lazarus. 

We are distinctly told that only a very small part is 
given us of all that Jesus said and did. “ Many other 
signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which 
are not written in this book: but these are written that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; 
and that believing ye might have life through his name” 
(John 20: 80). A sample alone is given, but enough for 
faith and salvation. In the language of Oriental hyper- 
bole, John thus closes his narrative: “‘ There are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that should 
be written.” 

6. It may be added that this miracle is not recorded 
chiefly as evidence, or as a remarkable event, but as an 
occasion of spiritual teaching; to set forth Christ not as 
the worker of miracles, but as the resurrection and the 
life,—a task for which John was specially fitted, and 
therefore for him fittingly reserved. 

7. Such considerations may not altogether remove 
the difficulty, but they surcly modify it. The convin- 
cing argument, however, of the truth of the narrative, 
is found in the narrative itself. Surely its minute 





and graphic descriptions are calculated to convince 
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the reader that the writer is a truthful recorder of 
/what he himself saw. The following incidents may be 
, mentioned, among others, as unlikely to haye been in- 
vented by any writer of fiction: that Jesus, though he 
80 loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus, delayed two 
days before going to them; the conversation. of the dis- 
ciples; the utterance of both sisters, “Lord, if, thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died;” the great 
word of Christ in verse 25; the tears of Jesus, when 
knowing that Lazarus was immediately te be restored to 
life; the devolving on others to remove the stone and 
loosen the grave-clothes ; the absence of any expressions 


= 


now, I have watched, with deepest.anxiety, your course 
in life. I have gone into your homes,—Christian homes, 
too, I am happy to know that they are,—and I have noted 
with painful interest how you are training the immortal 
souls God has put into your care. I will give you credit 
for desiring, conscientiously, to train them for heaven.. 
But you must pardon my plain speaking when I tell you, 
young mothers especially, that you—Christian mothers 
that you are—are every day teaching your children to lie.” 
An exclamation of astonishment was on every tongue. 
Some of the young mothers looked indignant, some.in- 
credulous, but most of them seemed desirous of an ex- 


singular man was such as to justify the crude belief that 
he was insane. In 1843 he had recovered from illness, 
and had been licensed to preach. But he was too intent 
on reforming his brethren, and lived too much in the 
atmosphere of spiritual unrealities, to be attractive to any 
church asa pastor. He frequently occupied Unitarian 
pulpits; but it was as if—to quote Mr. Andrews—he had 
been lifted out of the world by his contemplative piety, 
and had attained to a Christian nirvana. “Izaak Wal- 
ton’s description of saintly George Herbert,” says his 
biographer, “ exactly pictures Mr. Very as he appeared 
in later life.” 








of astonishment and gratitude, and of any description by 
Lazarus of his experience in death, together with the 
undesigned coincidence between what is said here of the 
condyct of Martha and Mary, and what we know of their 
respective characters from St. Luke. The more the nar- 
rative is studied, the more it impresses us with its abso- 
Ivte truth; while its profound teaching, its illustration 
of divine sympathy, the glorious hopes it inspires, the 
consolation it lias given to multitudes of mourners, 
makes us feel it to be worthy of its divine Author, and 
causes us to declare this eleventh chapter of John as 
among the most precious portions of the Book of books. 
Hampstead, London, 





JONES VERY, THE AMERICAN DANTE. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


While Jones Very can scarcely be classed among the 
hymn-writers, it is a fact that his poem, “ Wilt thou not 
visit me?” has been given a position in several estimable 
collections, It first appeared as a hymn in the “ Book of 
Hymns” (1846),compiled by 8, Longfellow and 8S. Johuson. 

The poems of Mr. Very, with an admirable sketch of 
his life, were edited by his townsman, William P. 
Andrews, in 1883. From this we learn that the poet first 
published his productions in book form in 1839. 

Jones Very was born at Salem, Massachusetts, August 
28, 1813, and was the oldest of six children, two of whom 
died in infancy.. He was the son of Captain Jones Very, 
who had married his cousin, Lydia Very, and who, on 
his voyages to Cronstadt in 1823, and to New Orleans in 
1824, carried the boy with him. From the year 1824 the 
lad was fatherless; and much of his early education and 
mental direction-was given to him ‘by his mother;—a 
Woman of independent mind, to whom church restraints 
were irksome. The friendship of young Very for Ralph 
Waldo Emerson affected conventional observers un- 
pleasantly. Both were declared to be decidedly far away 
from orthodoxy. 

Mr. Very entered ~Harvard-:CoHege..én>4834, in the 
‘Sophomore year, and by the pecuniary help of his uncle. 
He graduated in 1836 with the second honors of his class. 
He was then appointed as a tutor in Greek, and took a 
theological course at the Divinity. School in Cambridge. 

Bis first poems would seem to have been written on the 
backs of the Greek exercises handed in to him for cor- 
rection by his students. Between 1836 and 1838 his best 
literary work—Mr. Andrews considers—was accom- 
plished. 

Religiously, Jones Very was of the same mystical 
school as Madame Guyon and 'Fénelon. In later times, 
this Quietism has taken intelligible shape under the 

hands of George Macdonald, and of those who are deeply 
interested in the “higher Christian life.” It involves 
the entire surrender of the human will to the divine will ; 
and it is unfortunate that this pure doctrine came among 
the people of Jones Very’s and Cowper’s time, even as 
Christ came to “his own;” for it was not “received.” 
The man’s habits and peculiarities were such as to 
make him in Salem like Dante among the Fiorentines. 
His admirer, Mr, E. A. Silsbee, says that to look at him 
“was to see Genius. He moved in Salem like Dante 
among the Florentines: a man who had seen God.” 
Emerson said of him: “When he is in the room with 
other persons, Speech stops, as if there were a corpse in 
the apartment.” He told Emerson, of his own accord, 
that he “ felt it an honor to wash his face;” fcr he con- 
ceived of himself as the temple of the Spirit. ; 
In figure he was tall and slight—even lean. But he 
was by no means the morose and austere person that 
might be supposed. On the contrary, he had a peculiarly 
cheerful smile, and a grave courtesy which was more 
effective with evil-doers than actual reproof. 
Mr. Very’s poetry, as he felt and expressed himself, 
“came to him;” and if we deny this view of poetic com- 
position, we must associate P. P. Blissand Frances Ridley 
* Havergal in the. same condemnation. He (and they) 
‘really regarded such verses as inspirations of the divine 


- As gently as he had lived, so gently he passed away 
into the infinite, on May 8, 1880. 


enough hymn-like poems to entitle him to several places 


His verses—the most of them being sonnets—contain 


in “Hymns of the Spirit” (1864). These hymns are: 
“Father, I wait thy word; thesun doth stand; ” “ Father, 
there is no change to live with thee; ” ‘‘ Father, thy won- 
ders do not singly stand;” “I saw on earth another 
light; ” “One saint to another I heard say, How long ;” 
“The bud will soon become a flower;” and “ Wilt thou 
not visit me?” 

Thus lived and died one of the most singular charac- 
ters who has engaged the notice of American hymnolo- 
gists. His verses were written without fee, favor, or hope 
of reward, and merely as the irrepressible utterance of a 
pure spirit. How it comes that, after these many years, 
they have again obtained the public attention, must be 
left as an unsolved riddle, Associated always with Uni- 
tarians, and acontributor to The Gazette and The Ob- 
server of Salem, he joined with these The Christian 
Register and The Monthly Magazine as recipients of his 
poems. Washington Very (1815-1853) and Lydia Louisa 
Ann Very (born 1828) were his brother and sister. Their 
poetry, like his own, is contemplative and devout, with- 
out being remarkable for anything farther, except a fine 
spiritual sense and a purity of thought which constitute 
their chief charm. 





WHEN THE STARS COME OUT. 
BY MARION HARPER. 


After the heat and noise of day, 

Upon the fragrant grass I lay, 

Gazing toward heaven’s immensity 

With upturned face, till in the sky 
The stars came out. 


The day departed silently ; . 
The blue grew paler, and the eye 
a here and there a point that shone, 


oust Mit me aD pigitety as one sid one 


Is it not true, O soul of mine! 
That all day long the stars still shine? 
Yet day must perish, ere unfurled 
Before our gaze the glorious world 

Of stars shines out. 


Then answered back a soundless voice: 
“© soul, look upward, and rejoice | 
For as the lights of earth all flee, 
Thy lifted eye shall surely see 

God’s stars come out!” 





A SUPERINTENDENT'S PLAIN TALK. 


BY MRS. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 


It was at a Sunday-school teachers’-meeting not many 
weeks ago. The discussion had drifted—as discussions 
are somewhat prone to do, even in the best regulated 
teachers’-meeting—a little aside from the subject in hand. 
Some one asked the question, “ Why do all young chil- 
dren, almost as soon as they can talk, begin to prevari- 
cate, to exaggerate, and to lie outright?” 

“That is according to David’s experience,—‘ they go 
astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies,’” re- 
plied one. 

“Tt is total depravity asserting itself in that way, at a 
tender age,” said another. 

“Children have an exuberant imagination, and they 
do not know any harm in romancing a little in their 
way,” suggested a third. 

“ And if they have done wrong, they are afraid to meet 
the consequences,” was still another suggestion. 

The superintendent, a gray-haired man whom all 
respected and loved, now spoke. 

“T am glad the lesson has wandered off into this chan- 
nel,” he said, very seriously. “It gives me a chance to 
say some things that have weighed heavily on my mind 
lately. And you must not take offense at what I am 


going to say. Most of you, dear teachers, are young 


planation. _, 
“Tdo not understand you, Mr, Grainger. 
explain,” said a sweet-faced woman near him, 
“T mean simply this. You stand, to your young child, 
in place of God. From.your lips he i is to learn all lessons 
of right and wrong, truth and falsehood. What he sees 
you do, he supposes the right and proper thing to: do. 
What he hears you say, he implicitly trusts, 

“ Now, how do you train your child? This morning, 
for instance, at the breakfast-table, Johnny wanted a 
lump of sugar. 

“* No, you can’t have it, Johnny; it will make you gick.’ 
“<Tt won’t make me sick, mamma;’ and Johnny cried 
and fretted, and finally, to keep peace in the family, you 
gave him the lump of sugar. And it did not make him 
sick, either. 

“Now, Johnny is wise enough to understand that y you 
told him two falsehoods. You told him he could not 
have the lump of sugar, and then you gave it to him. 
You told him it would make him sick, when you knew 
that one lump of sugar would not have that effect, 
although a dozen might. Are you not teaching him to 
tell untruths? 

“T often hear a mother say to her child, ‘ Now, if you 
do that again, I’ll punish you.’ The child, well knowing 
by long experience that he is not in immediate danger, 
does the forbidden thing again and again. The mother 
says, at each repetition of the act, ‘Didn’tI tell you I 
would punish you?’ To be sure she did, and the child 
knows it, and she ought to have kept her word and visited 
the offender with instant punishment when the forbidden 
act was repeated in spite of her threat. But she falsified 
herself, .Is it any wonder if her rate soon learns the 
lesson of deceit t*’ : oT 
“But, Mr. Grainger,” teteebioned one of the ladies, 
“we do not really mean that we are going to punish our 
children every time when we use that threat. It is a 
habit we have, and they understand it, and I don’t think 
they attach any particular or definite meaning to it, 
except, that, it. is,,an.,admonition, to them to behave 
themselves.” 

“Tam afraid you are arguing on my side,” said Mr. 
Grainger. “It is really the saddest part of it that chil- 
dren so soon come to attach no importance to a mother’s 
explicit declarations. If her words have no meaning, or 
if they mean exactly opposite what they say, then why 
need they be careful to adhere strictly to the truth? Why 
should not they, also, acquire a habit, even the very bad 
habit of which we have been speaking—the habit of lying?” 
These were plain words, but the superintendent spoke 
from long observation. May not his warnings be needed 
in some other localities ? 
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THISTLES. 
BY NORMAND PATTERSON. 


Beware of tattling tales; the talk in town 

Is just as light, no doubt, as thistle-down. 

It wafts on whispers here, on whispers there, 

It floats so freely in the social air. 

Alas! with all its lightness, ’tis the seed 

That lodges somewhere, and springs up, a weed! 





FOUR LITTLE PICNICKERS. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


It was a bright October Saturday when four children 
met, at ten o’clock in the morning, under the great elm 
at Pasture Stile. Picnickers always met there, and a 
long stone bench under the wide-spreading tree made it 
very convenient for the first comers, These young folks 
made rather a small party, to be sure; but they were as 
full of fun and expectation as a thousand, and carried 
their baskets on their arms as though it were a real pleas- 
ure to have something to lug. .They were bound for a 
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Fairyland; and they all four of them half expected to 
see a wonderful thing of some sort before they got home 
again,—perhaps a downright fairy, or a giant, or an en- 
chanted bird; and they hinted as much to each other, 
which gave them all a queer feeling,—either pleasant or 
fearful, they could not make out which. 

“T’m so glad our mothers let us go off for all day, as 
far away as we wish,” said Flossy Mayflower, as they all 
sat on the stone bench for a moment, before starting on 
their long tramp. “I really think I know what it is to 
be living in the great world, at last.” 

“It is a charming big place,” put in Cedric Buell. “I 
expect to live a hundred years, and travel all round it, 
seeing the very mountain the sun steps over in the morn- 
ing, and the very valley it tumbles into at night; and 
the North, where everything looks like loaf-sugar; and 
the South, where everything bakes away like Thanks- 
giving.” 

“Come, let’s start,” said Will Danbury, getting on his 
feet, “or our dinner will be late. Won’tit be fun, cook- 
ing the potatoes!” 

“T have corn to boil,” cried Lou Layton, bringing her 
tin pail into view. “I never was so delighted in all my 
days! I feel as if I could cook even better than 
mother does.” 

As they tripped along, the fine new autumn wind al- 
most lifted up their heels and laughed in their ears; 
and the bright maple-leaves danced down the path in 
front of them, or lay still like jewels set in the brown 
earth. Crows flew overhead, and “ squawked ” as if they 
had something to say worth listening to; but they never 
came to the point, or only darted off into the woods just 


-as one became interested. 


“T should think the sky up there was water,” said 
Cedric; “it looks so blue,—just like the sea where my 
cousin Milly lives.” 

“Of course, it must be water,” Lou answered; “don’t 
it tumble down in rain?” 

“It’s a sort of fairy sea,” joined in Flossy Mayflower. 

“Well, at night it don’t look so much like water,” 


‘Will remarked. 


“No; I guess it changes to something solid at night,” 
returned Cedric. “A cave as big as anything one can 
fancy; and the sun is broken up into a great many pieces, 
and scattered all over it. I don’t believe books know 
how it really is np there alr as WIT 4S We Uv, oor 

“T wish there were fairies,” said Lou. “They might 
tell us so much’ about it, and save time and trouble in the 


~ wondering and studying.” 


In this kind of way the children chatted, trudging 


‘stoutly along, without once stopping to sit down for a 


rest. Indeed, the idea -of-resting-on-a stone,-when the 
day was so gay and lively, would have seemed absurd to 


‘them; and they even skipped, now and then, as if they 


could have flown if they had chosen. 

Presently they saw the glade and hill, plentifully 
strewn with trees, which was so pretty a spot that it had 
received the name of Fairyland. Under-a nice group of 
firs and oaks, on the side of a knoll, they deposited their 
baskets, and sat down, sniffing the pine needles, and con- 


’ gratul@ting themselves upon everything being just as it 


was, A wood road wound past them ; and just beyond it 
slid a brook, bordered by ferns, and wild grapes spread- 
ing over dainty bushes. 

Very soon the children were astir again. Flossy puta 
bottle of milk into the shadiest cranny of the brook, to 
keep it cool; and Cedric started off to pick up brushwood 
for the kitchen fire; while Will set about constructing 
the cooking-stove out of the best stones he could find 


_for the purpose. 


“Of course, we must have the kitchen right in the 
openest place,” said Lou. “ Mother made me promise to 
be careful about that, so that we won’t set the grass or 
trees ablaze.” 

“ All right,” answered Will. “I should have liked to 
build an oven against the hill; but I guess it would be 
unsafe. Do you know, I think it is the greatest fun, 
living outdoors, that ever was? I am hungry already!” 
and Will began to whistle at his work as if his heart was 
too full of delight to keep silent much longer. 

Cedric kept returning with armfuls of nice twigs and 
blocks, which could be found along the way to the clear- 
ing, far beyond, from which cords of fuel were often 
‘drawn to the village. They were ail in great haste to 
get the fire to burning, so that some hot ashes might be 
prepared into which they could lay the potatoes. 

The wind mischievously blew the smoke first this way 
and then that, aiming with great skill at the jolly little 
face of any one who happened to be nearest the fire. 
Two great sticks were driven ixito the ground, and another 
was put across their notched tops, in gipsy fashion; and 
the tin pail, full of water, was hung up to boil. Every- 


body was afraid that the sticks would burn up and let 
the pail of water down, and that ruin would follow; but 
nothing of this sort happened, although a great deal was 
said about it, and Flossy watched the flames very often, 
and tried to protect the valuable sticks by looking at 
them very hard. 

“What time do you suppose dinner will be ready?” 
asked Lou. “It all depends upon Flossy’s potatoes. I 
shall not need to boil my corn very long, and there is 
nothing else to cook.” : 

“T believe it takes an hour for potatoes to bake,” said 
Flossy. 

“Well, how are we going to know when they have 
been in an hour?” Cedric inquired, dropping down a 
load of fire-stuff. “We haven't any clock, you see.” 

“Oh, dear! well, I shall have to keep feeling them,” 
Flossy returned. “I will use a twig; for they would be 
rather hotter than flower-seeds, which one can take up 
80 comfortably.” 

The bed of ashes was now deep enough, and Flossy 
and Will set in the potatoes, which were as clean and 
firm as marble; and Lou sat preparing her corn in the 
best style, while the water began to bubble merrily in 
the swinging pail. 

“How awfully black the pail is getting!” Cedric 
commented. 

“Do you suppose it will melt?” asked Will, “At 
any rate, isn’t it lots of fun, any way?” 

The little table-cloth was taken out of a basket, and 
spread upon the ground, with stones at the four corners, 
to keep it from rolling away over the meadow. Then the 
four plates and glasses were turned upside down upon it; 
but it was voted that it would never do to take out the 
sandwiches, pies, and cake until the last moment, on 
account of the insects, birds, squirrels, moles, and so on. 

“Do you think they’d all come to take a nibble?” 
cried Will. “Not they! Ants are the only things that 
aren’t afraid of human beings.” 

“T wish you’d set the food all out, after all,” said 
Cedric. “If it would make those creatures come near 
us, it would be jollier than anything we could eat.” 

But although his sentiment seemed a good thing, and 
silenced the other children, still they hardly agreed with 
him, and quietly refrained from tempting all sorts of little 
‘ bale ip the least range on famously, when there hove 
in sight an ox-cart for conveying wood from the clearing. 
By its side walked a man who wore a red waistcoat over 
a blue blouse, and a brown cap on his head, which 
matched his brown overalls in color. The oxen looked 
very sleek in the October sunlight, and seemed in no 
hurry to get to the woods in .order,fo procure the heavy 
load which they were to haul back to the village. It all 
of a sudden became apparent to every one that the 
kitchen fire, which had been built in the middle of the 
grassy road, and the ox-cart which was approaching, did 
not promise to agree together very well. The hearts of 
the little picnickers sank within them. They were, in 
fact, too much horrified to speak ; and nothing sounded, 
for a few moments, but a bubbling from the boiling corn, 
and the screech of a grasshopper, as it whizzed over 
Cedric’s head. 

The driver stopped switching his oxen’s ears with his 
long whip; and then they stood still, gazing at the fire 
and the circle of children, with the whites of their eyes 
showing very much. Their master was chewing a pine 
chip, and seemed to be a remarkably contented man. 
‘But the state of things before him was somewhat aston- 
ishing, and perhaps a little provoking. 

“Wal, now, may a blessing be upon St. Michael's hat 
itself; but fwat’s come over the road!” he exclaimed 
at last. 

“ Oh, don’t be angry!” cried Flossy. 

“Don’t drive over our kitchen!” added Lou, her lip 
trembling with dismay. 

“The potatoes are nearly cooked,” Will Danbury put 
in coaxingly. 

“You shall have one, if you won’t,” Cedric concluded, 
getting up and bowing, with a smile. 

The Irishman shifted to the other foot, while his oxen 
rolled their eyes in an opposite direction from that in 
which they had been looking, as much as to say that 
mortals were not as clever as they thought themselves. 

“Wal, an’—an’—an’ haow am I to get to the woods?” 
asked the driver, beginning in the bass and ending on 
the high notes. 

“ Drive round us,” suggested Will. 


little hill rose abruptly on one side, and the brook flowed 
rather close by on the other; and the two oxen, to say 
nothing of the big sledge, took up a great deal of room. 

Flossy had been prodding the pvtatoes with her stick, 





. 


angees Wal, that—that bates the dog” 


Now this sounded reasonable, but it wasn’t, for the | 


and now declared that they were quite done, she thought. 
Lou answered that the corn was only geffing harder and 
yellower every instant, so they might as well take it out 
of the water. But the first potato which was extracted 
from the ashes proved to be as hard as a puzzle; and the 
Irishman himself became deeply interested, and advised 
its being put back for five minutes. 

“T’ll try to drive round the stove, innyhow,” he added. 

The whip swung hither and thither, the oxen swayed 
about, and the cart creaked its wheels, and then the world 
seemed to have tumbled into the brook. But it was only 
the-cart, and the driver and the children shouted with 
excitement. After a huge amount of whip-waving and 
calling to the oxen, without the result of hauling up the 
cart, (while the children’s fire was every moment threat- 
ened with destruction,) Cedric proposed that the wagon 
should be left to think it over, the oxen unhitched, and 
that they should all sit down to dinner. 

The jolly Irishman was invited, therefore, and the 
table was rapidly spread with good things; and after the 
unexpected guest had taken his dinner-pail from a pole 
of the wagon, where it hung, they all sat down; and the 
potatoes were finally removed from their hot bed, done 
to perfection. 

The Irishman, who said his name was Pat, behaved 
very handsomely, and at first refused to eat anything but 
the dinner his young wife had put up for him. However, 
the sight of the little heap of potatoes, arranged on some 
gay autumn-leayes from a neighboring maple-tree, was 
too much for him, and he consented to take one. The 
gift proved to be extremely hot, and Pat made the chil- 
dren roar by letting his eyes half drop out of his head, 
and getting as crimson as the maple-leaves. 

“ Wal, I’m punished, thanks be to Hiven, for—for—for 
some of my sins!” he gasped, when the large mouthful 
he had taken was wholly gone. 

“ Are the oxen hungry?” asked Flossy, a little per 
plexed. “I suppose they wouldn’t care for cookies; 
would they?” 

Pat laughed. 

“An ox has four stomachs, I’ye heard,” Will put in, 
“It really wouldn’t be of any use to try to satisfy them. 
Oh, my! How good it all tastes!” - 

Pat was nearly choking with laughter. 

“The corn is so hard and yellow, though,” Lou sighed; 
“and so salt!” She had put too much salt in the water, 
and the corn had had no chance to do its best. 

“Wal,” said Pat, “it’s the prettiest sight I iver see, and 
I'll never forget it, that’s a fac’, What put it inter yer 
head to come off,-like this, inte: the wild-woods? ” 

“ We wanted to come to Faijryland,” said Cedric, “In 
spring they have May-day here; but it is often damp and 
cool. The autumn is a very good time to come into the 
woods, you know. Did you ever see anything like 
fairy, or very queer, round here, Pat?” 

Pat covered his face with one hand, and peered be- 
tween his rough fingers mysteriously. 

“A fairy, now? Wal, if it wa’n’t for the father confes- 
sor, maybe I’d say I had seen one, once in a while, aha! 
But I must. be going along with them bastes, or I'll be 
scoldin’ myself.” The jolly fellow got on his feet with a 
stiff struggle, and then threw himself into the attitude of 
a boy about to declaim a “piece.” “Now, childer, I have 
a thing to say to you. You're the nicest little young uns 
I’ve met this six months, and I bet you’re some kind of 
fairies. That pie was tip-top, and may the woman that 
cooked it see Ireland free, sir!”” With that, Pat set to 
work at his wagon, and the patient, rested oxen pulled 
it out of the brook as a matter of course. “Good-by to 
ye!” said Pat. 

“Good-by. We hope we'll meet you again!” said 
Cedric Buell; and the others joined in his cheery call, 
as Pat’s figure grew dim in the shadowed arch of the 
wooded road. 

The table was cleared off, the dishes were washed in 
the brook, the fire-stones were rolled out of the way, and 
the cinders spread down flat, and the children finally 
seated themselves for achat. They thought the mead- 
‘ows looked perfectly lovely; and the sky, too, piled up 
here and there with white and gray mountains of cioud, 
pleased them very much. The fences, the distant trees, 
the blackbirds, the wild-flowers waving in the fields, all 
looked full of spirits; and the woods near at hand sug- 
gested dreams and tales. Then they busied themselves 
filling their baskets with golden rod and asters. But, all 
at once, they confessed that they were terribly homesick, 
and they appeared to be in a great hurry. They could 
not get ready to leave Fairyland fast enough, and away 
they trudged toward home again, happier at each 
returning step. 
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the reader that the writer js @  trathful recorder of 
‘what he himself saw. The following incidents may be 
. mentioned, among others, as unlikely to haye been in- 
vented by any writer of fiction: that Jesus, though he 
so loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus, delayed two 
days before going to them; the conversation. of the dis- 
ciples; the utterance of both sisters, “ Lord, if. thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died;” the great 
word of Christ in verse 25; the tears of Jesus, when 
knowing that Lazarus was immediately to be restored to 
life; the devolving on others to remove the stone and 
loosen the grave-clothes ; the absence of any expressions 
of astonishment and gratitude, and of any description by 
Lazarus of his experience in death, together with the 
undesigned coincidence between what is said here of the 
condyct of Martha and Mary, and what we know of their 
respective characters from St. Luke. The more the nar- 
rative is studied, the more it impresses us with its abso- 
lute truth; while its profound teaching, its illustration 
of divine sympathy, the glorious hopes it inspires, the 
consolation it has given to multitudes of mourners, 
makes us feel it to be worthy of its divine Author, and 
causes us to declare this eleventh chapter of John as 
among the most precious portions of the Book of books. 
Hampstead, London. 





JONES VERY, THE AMERICAN DANTE. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


While Jones Very can scarcely be classed among the 
hymn-writers, it is a fact that his poem, “ Wilt thou not 
visit me?” has been given a position in several estimable 
collections, It first appeared as a hymn in the “ Book of 
Hymns” (1846),compiled by 8, Longfellow and 8. Johuson. 

The poems of Mr. Very, with an admirable sketch of 
his life, were edited by his townsman, William P. 
Andrews, in 1883. Fvom this we learn that the poet first 
published his productions in book form in 1839. 

Jones Very was born at Salem, Massachusetts, August 
28, 1818, and was the oldest of six children, two of whom 
died in infancy. He was the son of Captain Jones Very, 
who had married his cousin, Lydia Very, and who, on 
his voyages to Cronstadt in 1823, and to New Orleans in 

‘ 1824, carried the boy with him. From the year 1824 the 
lad was fatherless; and much of his early education and 
mental direction-was given to him “by his mother,—a 
woman of independent mind, to whom church restraints 
were irksome. The friendship of young Very for Ralph 
Waldo Emerson affected conventional observers un- 
pleasantly. Both were declared to be decidedly far away 
from orthodoxy. 

Mr. Very entered ~Harvard-:CoHege.:én>4834, in the 
‘Sophomore year, and by the pecuniary help of his uncle. 
He graduated in 1836 with the second honors of his class. 
He »vas then appointed as a tutor in Greek, and took a 
theological course at the Divinity School in Cambridge. 
His first poems would seem to have been written on the 
backs of the Greek exercises handed in to him for cor- 
rection by his students, Between 1836 and 1838 his best 
literary work—Mr. Andrews considers—was accom- 
plished. 

Religiously, Jones Very was of the same mystical 
school as Madame Guyon and Fénelon. In later times, 
this Quietism has taken intelligible shape under the 
hands of George Macdonald, and of those who are deeply 
interested in the “higher Christian life.” It involves 
tue entire surrender of the human will to the divine will; 
and it is unfortunate that this pure doctrine came among 

the people of Jones Very’s and Cowper’s time, even as 
Christ came to “his own;” for it was not “received.” 

The man’s habits and peculiarities were such as to 
make him in Salem like Dante among the Fiorentines, 
His admirer, Mr. E. A. Silsbee, says that to look at him 
“was to see Genius. He moved in Salem like Dante 
among the Florentines: a man who had seen God.” 
Emerson said of him: “When he is in the room with 
ether persons, Speech stops, as if there were a corpse in 
the apartment.” He told Emerson, of his own accord, 
that he “felt it an honor to wash his face;” fir he con- 
ceived of himself as the temple of the Spirit. 

In figure he was tall and slight—even lean, But he 
was by no means the morose and austere person that 
might be supposed. On the contrary, he had a peculiarly 
cheerful smile, and a grave courtesy which was more 
effective with evil-doers than actual reproof. 

Mr. Very’s poetry, as he felt and expressed himself, 
“came to him;” and if we deny this view of poetic com- 


: position, we must associate P. P. Blissand Frances Ridley 


* Havergal in the. same condemnation. He (and they) 


‘really regarded such verses as inspirations of the divine 


“Spirit. 


singular man was such as to justify the crude belief that 
he was insane. In 1843 he had recovered from illness, 
and had been licensed to preach. But he was too intent 
on reforming his brethren, and lived too much in the 
atmosphere of spiritual unrealities, to be attractive to any 
church asa pastor. He frequently occupied Unitarian 
pulpits; but it was as if—to quote Mr. Andrews—he had 
been lifted out of the world by his contemplative piety, 
and had attained to a Christian nirvana. “Izaak Wal- 
ton’s description of saintly George Herbert,” says his 
biographer, “‘ exactly pictures Mr. Very as he appeared 
in later life.” 

As gently as he had lived, so gently he passed away 
into the infinite, on May 8, 1880. 

His verses—the most of them being sonnets—contain 
enough hymn-like poems to entitle him to several places 
in “Hymns of the Spirit” (1864). These hymns are: 
“Father, I wait thy word; the sun doth stand; ” “ Father, 
there is no change to live with thee; ” “‘ Father, thy won- 
ders do not singly stand;” “I saw on earth another 
light; ” “ One saint to another I heard say, How long ;” 
“The bud will soon become a flower;” and “ Wilt thou 
not visit me?” 

Thus lived and died one of the most singular charac- 
ters who has engaged the notice of American hymnolo- 
gists. His verses were written without fee, favor, or hope 
of reward, and merely as the irrepressible utterance of a 
pure spirit. How it comes that, after these many years, 
they have again obtained the public attention, must be 
left as an unsolved riddle. Associated always with Uni- 
tarians, and acontributor to The Gazette and The Ob- 
server of Salem, he joined with these The Christian 
Register and The Monthly Magazine as recipients of his 
poems. Washington Very (1815-1853) and Lydia Louisa 
Ann Very (born 1823) were his brother and sister. Their 
poetry, like his own, is contemplative and devout, with- 
out being remarkable for anything farther, except a fine 
spiritual sense and a purity of thought which constitute 
their chief charm. 





WHEN THE STARS COME OUT. 
BY MARION HARPER. 


After the heat and noise of day, 

Upon the fragrant grass I lay, 

Gazing toward heaven’s immensity 

With upturned face, till in the sky 
The stars came out. 


The day departed silently ; . 
The blue grew paler, and the eye 
venen here and there a point that shone, 


Svat ie Tanne aes ng | light, dace a by one 


Is it not true, O soul of mine! 
That all day long the stars still shine? 
Yet day must perish, ere unfurled 
Before our gaze the glorious world 

Of stars shines out. 


Then answered back a soundless voice: 
*O soul, look upward, and rejoice | 
For as the lights of earth all flee, 
Thy lifted eye shall surely see 

God’s stars come out!” 





A SUPERINTENDENT'S PLAIN TALK. 


BY MRS. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 


It was at a Sunday-school teachers’-meeting not many 
weeks ago. The discussion had drifted—as discussions 
are somewhat prone to do, even in the best regulated 
teachers’-meeting—a little aside from the subject in hand. 
Some one asked the question, “ Why do all young chil- 
dren, almost as soon as they can talk, begin to prevari- 
cate, to exaggerate, and to lie outright?” 

“That is according to David’s experience,—‘ they go 
astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies,’” re- 
plied one. 

“Tt is total depravity asserting itself in that way, at a 
tender age,” said another. 

“Children have an exuberant imagination, and they 
do not know any harm in romancing a little in their 
way,” suggested a third. 

“ And if they have done wrong, they are afraid to meet 
the consequences,” was still another suggestion. 

The superintendent, a gray-haired man whom all 
respected and loved, now spoke. 

“T am glad the lesson has wandered off into this chan- 
nel,” he said, very seriously, “It gives me a chance to 
say some things that have weighed heavily on my mind 
lately. And you must not take offense at what I am 
going to say. Most of you, dear teachers, are young 


now, I have watched, with deepest.anxiety, your course 

in life. I have gone into your homes,—Christian homes, 

too, I am happy to know that they are,—and I have noted 

with painful interest how you are training the immortal 
souls God has put into your care. I will give you credit 

for desiring, conscientiously, to train them for heaven..: 
But you must pardon my plain speaking when I tell you, 

young mothers especially, that you—Christian mothers 
that you are—are every day teaching your children to lie.” 
An exclamation of astonishment was on every tongue. 

Some of the young mothers looked indignant, some .in- 
credulous, but most of them seemed desirous of an ex- 
planation. 


“Ido not understand you, Mr. Grainger. Please 


explain,” said a sweet-faced woman near him. 


“T mean simply this. You stand, to your young child, 
in place of God. From.your lips he is to learn all lessons 
of right and wrong, truth and falsehood. What he sees 
you do, he supposes the right and proper thing to: do. 
What he hears you say, he implicitly trusts. 

“ Now, how do you train your child? This morning, 
for instance, at the breakfast-table, Johnny wanted a 
lump of sugar. 

“* No, you can’t have it, Johnny; it will make you gick.’ 
“*Tt won’t make me sick, mamma;’ and Johnny cried 
and fretted, and finally, to keep peace in the family, you 
gave him the lump of sugar, And it did not make him 
sick, either. 

“Now, Johnny is wise enough to understand that y you 
told him two falsehoods. You told him he could not 
have the lump of sugar, and then you gave it to him. 
You told him it would make him sick, when you knew 
that one lump of sugar would not have that effect, 
although a dozen might. Are you not teaching him to 
tell untruths? 

“T often hear a mother say to her child, ‘ Now, if you 
do that again, I’ll punish you.’ The child, well knowing 
by long experience that he is not in immediate danger, 
does the forbidden thing again and again. The mother 
says, at each repetition of the act, ‘Didn’t I tell you I 
would punish you?’ To be sure she did, and the child 
knows it, and she ought to have kept her word and visited 
the offender with instant punishment when the forbidden 
act was repeated in spite of her. threat, But she falsified 
herself. Is it any wonder if her = soon learns the 
lesson of deceit t*’: " 
“But, Mr. Grainger,” ineneel one v the tides, 
“we do not really mean that we are going to punish our 
children every time when we use that threat. It is a 
habit we have, and they understand it, and I don’t think 
they attach any particular or definite meaning to it, 
except, that, it. is,,.an., admonition, to them to behave 
themselves.” 

“T am afraid you are arguing on my side,” said Mr. 
Grainger. “It is really the saddest part of it that chil- 
dren so soon come to attach no importance to a mother’s 
explicit declarations. If her words have no meaning, or 
if they mean exactly opposite what they say, then why 
need they be careful to adhere strictly to the truth? Why 
should not they, also, acquire a habit, even the very bad 
habit of which we have been speaking—the habit of lying?” 
These were plain words, but the superintendent spoke 
from long observation. May not his warnings be needed 
in some other localities ? 
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THISTLES. 
BY NORMAND PATTERSON. 


Beware of tattling tales; the talk in town 

Is just as light, no doubt, as thistle-down. 

It wafts on whispers here, on whispers there, 

It floats so freely in the social air. 

Alas! with all its lightness, ’tis the seed 

That lodges somewhere, and springs up, a weed! 





FOUR LITTLE PICNICKERS. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


It was a bright October Saturday when four children 
met, at ten o’clock in the morning, under the great elm 
at Pasture Stile. Picnickers always met there, and a 
long stone bench under the wide-spreading tree made it 
very convenient for the first comers, These young folks 
made rather a small party, to be sure; but they were as 
full of fan and expectation as a thousand, and carried 
their baskets on their arms as though it were a real pleas- 
ure to have something to lug. .They were bound for a 
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Fairyland; and they all four of them half expected to 
see a wonderful thing of some sort before they got home 
again,—perhaps a downright fairy, or a giant, or an en- 
chanted bird; and they hinted as much to each other, 
which gave them all a queer feeling,—either pleasant or 
fearful, they could not make out which. 

“Tm so glad our mothers let us go off for all day, as 
far away as we wish,” said Flossy Mayflower, as they all 
sat on the stone bench for a moment, before starting on 
their long tramp. “JI réally think I know what it is to 
be living in the great world, at last.” 

“Tt is a charming big place,” put in Cedric Buell. “I 
expect to live a hundred years, and travel all round it, 
seeing the very mountain. the sun steps over in the morn- 
ing, and the very valley it tumbles into at night; and 
the North, where everything looks like loaf-sugar; and 
the South, where everything bakes away like Thanks- 
giving.” 

“Come, let’s start,” said Will Danbury, getting on his 
feet, “or our dinner will be late. Won’tit be fun, cook- 
ing the potatoes!” 

“T have corn to boil,” cried Lou Layton, bringing her 
tin pail into view. “I never was so delighted in all my 
days! I feel as if I could cook even better than 
mother does,” 

As they tripped along, the fine new autumn wind al- 
most lifted up their heels and laughed in their ears; 
and the bright maple-leaves danced down the path in 
front of them, or lay still like jewels set in the brown 
earth. Crows flew overhead, and “ squawked” as if they 
had something to say worth listening to; but they never 
came to the point, or only darted off into the woods just 


‘as one became interested. 


“T should think the sky up there was water,” said 
Cedric; “it looks so blue,—just like the sea where my 
cousin Milly lives.” 

“Of course, it must be water,” Lou answered; “don’t 
it tumble down in rain?” 

“It’s a sort of fairy sea,” joined in Flossy Mayflower. 

“Well, at night it don’t look so much like water,” 


‘Will remarked. 


“No; I guess it changes to something solid at night,” 
returned Cedric. “A cave as big as anything one can 
fancy; and the sun is broken up into a great many pieces, 
and scattered all over it. I don’t believe books know 
how it really is pp there Lair as Well a8 We aU. a 

“T wish there were fairies,” said Lou. “They might 
tell us so much’ about it, and save time and trouble in the 
wondering and studying.” 

In this kind of way the children chatted, trudging 


‘stoutly along, without once stopping to sit down for a 


rest. Indeed, the idea of: resting-on-a stone,-when the 
day was so gay and lively, would have seemed absurd to 


‘them; and they even skipped, now and then, as if they 


could have flown if they had chosen. 

Presently they saw the glade and hill, plentifully 
strewn with trees, which was so pretty a spot that it had 
received the name of Fairyland. Undera nice group of 
firs and oaks, on the side of a knoll, they deposited their 
baskets, and sat down, sniffing the pine needles, and con- 


’ gratulating themselves upon everything being just as it 


was, A‘ wood road wound past them ; and just beyond it 
slid a brook, bordered by ferns, and wild grapes spread- 
ing over dainty bushes. 

Very soon the chiidren were astir again. Flossy puta 
bottle of milk into the shadiest cranny of the brook, to 
keep it cool; and Cedric started off to pick up brushwood 
for the kitchen fire; while Will set about constructing 
the cooking-stove out of the best stones he could find 
_for the purpose. 

“Of course, we must have the kitchen right in the 
openest place,” said Lou. ‘“ Mother made me promise to 
be careful about that, so that we won’t set the grass or 
trees ablaze.” 

“ All right,” answered Will. “I should have liked to 
build an oven against the hill; but I guess it would be 
unsafe. Do you know, I think it is the greatest fun, 
living outdoors, that ever was? I am hungry already!” 
and Will began to whistle at his work as if his heart was 
too full of delight to keep silent much longer. 

Cedric kept returning with armfuls of nice twigs and 
blocks, which could be found along the way to the clear- 
ing, far beyond, from which cords of fuel were often 
‘drawn to the village. They were all in great haste to 
get the fire to burning, so that some hot ashes might be 
prepared into which they could lay the potatoes. 

The wind mischievously blew the smoke first this way 
and then that, aiming with great skill at the jolly little 
face of any one who happened to be nearest the fire. 
Two great sticks were driven izito the ground, and another 
was put across their notched tops, in gipsy fashion ; and 
the tin pail, full of water, was hung up to boil Every- 


body was afraid that the sticks would burn up and let 
the pail of water down, and that ruin would follow; but 
nothing of this sort happened, although a great deal was 
said about it, and Flossy watched the flames very often, 
and tried to protect the valuable sticks by looking at 
them very hard. 

“What time do you suppose dinner will be ready?” 
asked Lou. “It all depends upon Flossy’s potatoes, I 
shall not need to boil my corn very long, and there is 
nothing else to cook.” 

“T believe it takes an hour for potatoes to bake,”’ said 
Flossy. 

“Well, how are we going to know when they have 
been in an hour?” Cedric inquired, dropping down a 
load of fire-stuff. “We haven't any clock, you see.” 

“Qh, dear! well, I shall have to keep feeling them,” 
Flossy returned. “TI will use a twig; for they would be 
rather hotter than flower-seeds, which one can take up 
80 comfortably.” 

The bed of ashes was now deep enough, and Flossy 
and Will set in the potatoes, which were as clean and 
firm as marble; and Lou sat preparing her corn in the 
best style, while the water began to bubble merrily in 
the swinging pail. 

“How awfully black the pail is getting!” Cedric 
commented. 

“Do you suppose it will melt?” asked Will. “ At 
any rate, isn’t it lots of fun, any way?” 

The little table-cloth was taken out of a basket, and 
spread upon the ground, with stones at the four corners, 
to keep it from rolling away over the meadow. Then the 
four plates and glasses were turned upside down upon it; 
but it was voted that it would never do to take out the 
sandwiches, pies, and cake until the last moment, on 
account of the insects, birds, squirrels, moles, and so on. 

“Do you think they’d all come to take a nibble?” 
cried Will. “Not they! Ants are the only things that 
aren’t afraid of human beings.” 

“T wish you’d set the food all out, after all,” said 

Cedric. “If it would make those creatures come near 
us, it would be jollier than anything we could eat.” 
But although his sentiment seemed a good thing, and 
silenced the other children, still they hardly agreed with 
him, and quietly refrained from tempting all sorts of little 
‘ pals ie the feast cng on famously, when there hove 
in sight an ox-cart for conveying wood from the clearing. 
By its side walked a man who wore a red waistcoat over 
a blue blouse, and a brown cap on his head, which 
matched his brown overalls in color. The oxen looked 
very sleek in the October sunlight, and seemed in no 
hurry to get to the woods in .order,fo procure the heavy 
load which they were to haul back to the village. It all 
of a sudden became apparent to every one that the 
kitchen fire, which had been built in the middle of the 
grassy road, and the ox-cart which was approaching, did 
not promise to agree together very well. The hearts of 
the little picnickers sank within them. They were, in 
fact, too much horrified to speak ; and nothing soundec, 
for a few moments, but a bubbling from the boiling corn, 
and the screech of a grasshopper, as it whizzed over 
Cedric’s head. 

The driver stopped switching his oxen’s ears with his 
long whip; and then they stood still, gazing at the fire 
and the circle of children, with the whites of their eyes 
showing very much. Their master was chewing a pine 
chip, and seemed to be a remarkably contented man. 


‘But the state of things before him was somewhat aston- 


ishing, and perhaps a little provoking. 

“Wal, now, may a blessing be upon St. Michael’s hat 
itself; but fwat’s come over the road!” he exclaimed 
at last. 

“Qh, don’t be angry!” cried Flossy. 

“Don’t drive over our kitchen!” added Lou, her lip 
trembling with dismay. 


in coaxingly. 

“You shall have one, if you won’t,” Cedric concluded, 
getting up and bowing, with a smile. 

The Irishman shifted to the other foot, while his oxen 
rolled their eyes in an opposite direction from that in 
which they had been looking, as much as to say that 
mortals were not as clever as they thought themselves. 

“ Wal, an’—an’—an’ haow am I to get to the woods?” 
asked the driver, beginning in the bass and ending on 
the high notes. 

“ Drive round us,” suggested Will. 

Now this sounded reasonable, but it wasn’t, for the 
little hill rose abruptly on one side, and the brook flowed 
rather close by on the other; and the two oxen, to say 
nothing of the big sledge, took up a great deal of room. 





Flossy had been prodding the potatoes with her stick, 


and now declared that they were quite done, she thought. 
Lou answered that the corn was only geffing harder and 
yellower every instant, so they might as well take it out 
of the water. But the first potato which was extracted 
from the ashes proved to be as hard as a puzzle; and the 
Irishman himself became deeply interested, and advised 
its being put back for five minutes. 

“T’ll try to drive round the stove, innyhow,” he added. 

The whip swung hither and thither, the oxen swayed 
about, and the cart creaked its wheels, and then the world 
seemed to have tumbled into the brook. But it was only 
the-cart, and the driver and the children shouted with 
excitement. After a huge amount of whip-waving and 
calling to the oxen, without the result of hauling up the 
cart, (while the children’s fire was every moment threat- 
ened with destruction,) Cedric proposed that the wagon 
should be left to think it over, the oxen unhitched, and 
that they should all sit down to dinner. 

The jolly Irishman was invited, therefore, and the 
table was rapidly spread with good things; and after the 
unexpected guest had taken his dinner-pail from a pole 
of the wagon, where it hung, they all sat down; and the 
potatoes were finally removed from their hot bed, done 
to perfection. 

The Irishman, who said his name was Pat, behaved 
very handsomely, and at first refused to eat anything but 
the dinner his young wife had put up for him. However, 
the sight of the little heap of potatoes, arranged on some 
gay autumn-leaves from a neighboring maple-tree, was 
too much for him, and he consented to take one, The 
gift proved to be extremely hot, and Pat made the chil- 
dren roar by letting his eyes half drop out of his head, 
and getting as crimson as the maple-leaves. 

“ Wal, I’m punished, thanks be to Hiven, for—for—for 
some of my sins!” he gasped, when the large mouthful 
he had taken was wholly gone. 

“ Are the oxen hungry?” asked Flossy, a little per 
plexed, “I suppose they wouldn’t care for cookies; 
would they?” 

Pat laughed. 

“An ox has four stomachs, I’ye heard,” Will put in, 
“It really wouldn’t be of any use to try to satisfy them, 
Oh, my! How good it all tastes!” - 

Pat was nearly choking with laughter. 





edie Wa that—that bates the dogT”—— _— 


“The corn is so hard and yellow, though,” Lou sighed; 
“and so salt!” She had put too much salt in the water, 
and the corn had had no chance to do its best. 

“Wal,” said Pat, “it’s the prettiest sight I iver see, and 
I'll never forget it, that’s a fac’, What put it inter yer 
head to come off,-like this, inte the wild-woods?” 

“We wanted to come to Fairyland,” said Cedric, “In 
spring they have May-day here; but it is often damp and 
cool. The autumn is a very good time to come into the 
woods, you know. Did you ever see anything like a 
fairy, or very queer, round here, Pat?” 

Pat covered his face with one hand, and peered be- 
tween his rough fingers mysteriously. 

“A fairy, now? Wal, if it wa’n’t for the father confes- 
sor, maybe I’d say I had seen one, once in a while, aha! 
But I must. be going along with them bastes, or I'll be 
scoldin’ myself.” The jolly fellow got on his feet with a 
stiff struggle, and then threw himself into the attitude of 
a boy about to declaim a “piece.” “ Now, childer, I have 
a thing to say to you. You’re the nicest little young uns 
I’ve met this six months, and I bet you’re some kind of 
fairies. That pie was tip-top, and may the woman that 
cooked it see Ireland free, sir!’’ With that, Pat set to 
work at his wagon, and the patient, rested oxen pulled 
it out of the brook as a matter of course. “ Good-by to 
ye!” said Pat. 

“Good-by. We hope we'll meet you again!” said 
Cedric Buell; and the others joined in his cheery call, 





as Pat’s figure grew dim in the shadowed arch of the 


“The potatoes are nearly cooked,” Will Danbury put | wooded road. 


The table was cleared off, the dishes were washed in 
| the brook, the fire-stones were rolled out of the way, and 
| the cinders spread down flat, and the children finally 
| seated themselves fora chat. They thought the mead- 
ows looked perfectly lovely; and the sky, too, piled up 
here and there with white and gray mountains of cloud, 
pleased them very much. The fences, the distant trees, 
the blackbirds, the wild-flowers waving in the fields, all 
looked full of spirits; and the woods near at hand sug- 
gested dreams and tales. Then they busied themselves 
filling their baskets with golden rod and asters. But, all 
| at once, they confessed that they were terribly homesick, 
and they appeared to be in a great hurry. They could 
not get ready to leave Fairyland fast enough, and away 
they trudged toward home again, happier at each 
returning step. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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6, October 31,— Jesus Risen. ..........cccceescever eves John 20; 1-18 
6, November 7,—Thomas Convinced John 20: 19-31 
7. November 14.~Peter Restored....... John 2t: 419 
& November 21.—Walking in the Light ............00.0608 1 John 1: 510; 2:14 
~% November .—John’s Vision of Christ Rev. 1:418 
10, December 5,—Worshiping God and the Lamb...............cc00« Rey. 5: 1-14 
\ 11. December 12.—The Saints in Heaven Rev. 7 : 917 
12. December 10.—The Great Invitation Rev. 22 : &21 





LESSON HELPS. 


—~—>—— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[lourth Quarter, 1886.} 








1, October 3,—Jesus Betrayed......... John 18; 1-44 
2. October 10.—Jesus before Pilate. «J ODN 18 : 28-40 
3. Oct. 17.—Jesus Delivered to be Crucified....John 19: 1-16 


4, October 24.~— Jesus Crucified.............sccccccscserssssssesssecersesseees John 19 : 17-30 























Lesson Topic: The Condemnation 


Dartry Home Reaprnecs: 


W.—Isa. 53 : 1-12. 


$.—Phil. 2:1-11. Condemnation 


of Jesus. 


1. Subjected to Abuse, vs. 1-3. 
Lesson OUTLINE: + 2. Sacrificed to Clamor, vs. 4-7. 
3. Sentenced to Death, vs. 8-16. 


Goupen Text: Then delivered he him therefore unto them 
to be crucified.—John 19 : 16. 


M.—John 19: 1-16. Jesus delivered to be crucificd. 
T.—Matt. 27 : 26-30; Mark 15: 15-19. Other narratives. 
The condemnation foretold. 

T.—Matt. 16 : 13-26. The condemnation inevitable. 
F.—Luke 9 : 28-36. Stfengthened for the condemnation. 


accepted. 


$.—1 Pet. 2: 11-25, Condemned for us. 





13. December 26.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson 


selected by the school, 





LESSON III, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1886. 


JESUS DELIVERED 
LESSON 


(John 19: 


COMMON VERSION, 

1. Then ‘Pi/late therefore took 
Jesus, and scourged him. 

%. And the soldiers platted a 
crown of thorns, and put i on his 
head, and they put on him a pur 
ple robe, 

8. And said, Hail, King of the 
Jews! and they smote him with 
their hands, 

4. Pi/late therefore went forth 
again, and saith unto them, Be- 
hold, I bring him forth to you, 
that ye may kuow that I find no 
fault in him. 

6, Then came Jesus forth, wear- 
ing the crown of thorns, and the 
purple robe. And Pilate saith 
unto them, Behold the man! 

6. When the chief priests there- 

fore and officers saw him, they 
erled out, saying, Crucify him, 
crucify him, Pi‘late saith unto 
them, Take ye him, and crucify 
him: for I find no fault in him. 
* 9% The Jews inswered him, We 
have a law, and by our law: he 
ought to die; because he. made 
himself the Son of God. 

8. When Pi’late therefore heard 
that saying, he was the more 
afraid ; 

9 And went again into the 
judgment hall, and saith unto 
Jesus, Whence art thout But 
Jesus gave him no answer. 

10. Then saith Pi‘late unto him, 
Speakest thou not unto me? 
knowest thou not that I have 
power to crucify thee, and have 
power to release thee? 

11, Jesus answered, Thou could- 
ost have no power at all against 
me, except it were given thee 
from above: therefore he that 
Gelivered me unto thee hath the 
greater sin. 

12, And from thenceforth Pt’- 
late sought to release him: but 
the Jews cried out, saying, If thou 
let this man go, thou art not Cé- 
sar’s friend : whosoever maketh 
himself a king speaketh against 
Cérar, 

18. When Pilate therefore heard 
that saying, he brought Jesus 
forth, and sat down in the judg- 
ment seat in a place that is called 
the Pavement, but in the Hé- 
brew, Giib’ba-tha. 

14. And it was the preparation 
of the passover, and about the 
eixth hour: and he-saith unto 
the Jews, Behold your King! 

15. But they cried out, Away 
with him, away with him, crucify 
him, Pilate saith unto them, 
Shall I cracify your King? The 
chief priests answered, We have 
no king bat Cé’sar. 

16. Them delivered he him 
therefore anto them to be cruci- 
fied. And they took Jesus, and 
led him away. 





ndation of the American Committee: In verse 9, for “ pal- 
ace” a” read © Brew Preetorium ” with marg. Or paluce F oh 


TO BE CRUCIFIED, 


TEXT. 
1-16.) 


REVISED VERSION. ’ 
1 Then Pilate therefore took 
2 Jesus, and scourged him. And 
the soldiers plaited a crown of 
thorns, and put it on his head, 
and arrayed him in a purple 
garment; and they came unto 
8 him, and said, Hail, King of 
the Jews! and they struck him 
44 with their hands. And Pilate 
went out again, and saith unto 
them, Behold, I bring him out 
to you, that ye may know that 
5 I find no crime in him. Jesus 
therefore came out, wearing 
the crown of thorns and the 
purple garment. And Pilate 
saith unto them, Behold, the 
6man! When therefore the 
chief priests and the officers 
saw him, they cried out, say- 
ing, Crucify him, crucify him. 
Pilate saith unto them, Take 
him yourselves, and crucify 
him: for I find no crime in 
7 him. The Jews answered him, 
We have a law, and by that’ 


Dell 


Some 
hi nd 


2. ‘ 


He h 
lam 
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law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of 
8 God. When Pilate therefore 
heard this saying, he’ was the 
9 more afraid; and he entered 
into the ‘palace again, and 
saith unto Jesus, Whence art 
thou? But Jesus gave-him no 
10 answer. Pilate therefore saith 
unto him, Speakest thou not 
unto me? knowest thou not 
that I have *power to release 
thee, and have ® power to cru- 
ll cify thee? Jesus answered 
him, Thou wouldest have no 
Spower against me, except it 
were given thee from above: 
therefore he that delivered me 
unto thee hath greater sin. 
12 Upon this Pilate sought to re- 
lease him : but the Jews cried 
out, saying, If thou release this 
man, thou art not Cvsar’s 
friend ; every one that maketh 
himself a king ‘speaketh a- 
18 gainst Cesar. When Pilate 
therefore heard these words, 
he brought Jesus out, and sat 
down on the judgement-seat at 

a place called The Pavement, 
but in Hebrew, Gabbatha. 

14 Now it was the Preparation of 
the passover : it was about 
the sixth hour. And he saith 
unto the Jews, Behold, your 
15 King! They therefore cried 
out, Away with him, away 
with him, crucify him. Pi- 
late saith unto them, Shall I 
crucify your King? The chief 
priests answered, We have no 

16 king but Cesar. Then there- 
fore he delivered him unto 
them to be crucified. 


10r, with rods %@r. Pretorium. 
8Or, authority *Or, opposeth Cesar 











LESSON PLAN. 


Torro oF THE QUARTER: 


1. In His Endu 


* Sts-Torics: {2 In His Headship of the Church (Lessons V.-VIII.). 
3. In His Pre-eminence in Glory (Lessons [X.-XII.). 


Jesus Glorifying the Father. 
rance of Suffering (Lessons I.-IV.). 


Why, 
He 


Ask 
It is 


2. 


4° 
5. 


The 


Too 


2. 


. Goupen Text FoR THE QUARTER: Glorify thy Son, that| 5- 


hy Son also may glorify thee—John 17 : 1, 











Pach 


Fy all 


3. *“ Cru 


I heard thy yoice, . 


That they m 
They watched him 


Jesus he.. 
Pilate. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


‘, SUBJECTED TO ABUSE. 
|. Scourged : 
Pitate therefore took Jésus, and scourged him (1). 
With his stri ). 
And shall deliver him unto te Gentiles. 
But we seourged (Matt. 

sha 
ered Jesus, when he had 
By whose stripes ye were healed (1 Pet. 2 ; 24). 


Mi. Mocked : 
They came wnto him, and said, Hail, King of the Jews ! (3.) 
And shall deliver him unto the Gentiles to mock (Matt, 20 : 1 


neeled down before him, and mocked him (Matt. 27 : 
hief priests mocking him, with the scribes aud A Bh. "tate. 


41): 

Thes shall mock him (Mark 10 : 84). 

He , and shatwefully entreated oo 18 ; 32). 

The men that held Jesus mocked him ( 

I. Smitten ; 

They struck him with their hands (8). 

They persecute him whom thou hast suites (Psa. 69 : 26). 

I gave my back to the smiters ({sa. 50 : 

e did esteem him stricken, smitten of Goa (Isa. 58 ; 4). 

Let h him give his cheek to him that smiteth him (Lam. 3 : 30). 
— of their hands (Matt, 26 : 67). 

... took the reed and smote him on the head (Matt. 27’: 30). 

Pilate theréfore took Jesus.”’ 

* evi The triumph of malice; (8) ' 


we are healed (Isa. 53 : 5 


scourge him ‘Me 


. shall be mocked. 


smote him with the 


‘ 


harges ; 3) 4 poe human healing. 
». ‘(4 Grown of thorns.’ (1) An instrament of torture ; (2) A sym- 
bol of royalt Bags me 4 sufferer ; (2) Jesus a kit 
4‘ Rey & le garment. ”” (1) An acto ‘derision ; (2) 
An expression of tee ip. 
* Hall, King of the Jews! (1) Rank recognized ; (2) Honor con- 
a (8) Irony defeated.—(1) Irony intended ; 2): ruth told. 


II, SACRIFICED TO CLAMOR, 
I, Innocence Admitted: 
Ye may know that I find 4 crime in him (4). 


ad done tio violence (Isa 
infiocent of the bh 
found no fault in. 


of ‘thts 


him (John 1 


what evil hath he done? 


frands ( 
k water, and wesher his nds (itatt. eg 
e sent him unto Herod (Lu 


Te cM INA Mae PR 3 
il, Execution Urged: 


‘By that law he ought to die (7). 


say, Let him be crucified (Matt. 27 : 22). 
lood be on us, and on our children (Matt. 27 : 25). 
fe Ba out again, Crucify him (Mark 15 : 1. 


g that he might be crucified (Luke 23 
expedient... 


“ . en I bring him, out to yon.”’ 
cen 2) To move your hearts ; 
id Behold, the man. 
thorns i 5 (3) Suffering in silence ; 
t so wondrously ; @) WwW 
Gy W ss ived so purely. ine nan 
e 


nek 10:3 i. 
seourged im (Mark 15 : 15). 


uke 22 ; 


1)'The surrender of innocence ; 
yee s AY igh wy | gate _" Took 
m whose custody ‘ 2) ‘or what purpose? (3) On 
what grounds? *) With what results ” ®) 
dh (1) In brutal Sopsitiin (2) On groundless 


MF wat wth eo (Matt. 27 : 24), 


Nothing westhy, oe ant hat been one ety him (Luke 3: 15). 


i find no crime 
La nie fe ao ain (1 Joba 5 : 5). 
H.. Responsibility Evaded : 
Take him yourselves, and crucify him (6). 

Whether of the twain will ye that I gag ei : 21.) 


. that one man should die Ge an 11 : 50). 
bras him, crucify him (John 19 : 6). 


. to scourge (Matt. 20 : 19). 


> 24). 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


JESUS DELIVERED UP TO DEATH. 


1. How it was apart 
By the will of God (Isa. 53 : 6, 10; Rom. 8 ; 82). 
At the demand of the Jews (Matt. 27:1, 2; , San oe 23, 24). 
By a spirit of envy (Matt. 27 : 18; Mark'15’: 10). 
On a political pretext (John 19: ‘, 13, ie, 
By the weakness Of Pilate Matt. Pe 23, a 


Contrary to justice (Luke 23 : 13-16, 20, 
Amid shameful abuse Mark’ 15: Pr 
By means of the cress({Matt. 27 : ohn 19 : 16), 


2. Why it was Accomplished : 
For our transgressions ee i 5, 8). 
For our offenses (Rom. 4 : 
For our — ey 58 ‘® 
For our sins (Heb. 9 : ; 1 Pet. 2: oy ). 
To save sinners (Psa, 136 : 8;1Tim.1 
To redeem (Tit. Bay. b: 9, 10). 
‘Yo bring us to God re t bet : 18), 
To give eternal life (John 3; 16; Rom. 6 ; 23). 


3. What it Shall Accomplish : 


He shall be exalted (Isa. 53: 
Many shall be saved (Isa. eet 


: 15). 


2; FR 3: 7-11). 
/ytim. 4:8. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson closes with the choice of Barabbas by the 
multitude; the answer to Pilate’s proposal to release Jesus, in 
accordance with the custom, named by all the evangelists. 
The governor had previously attempted to get rid of the case, 
first by declaring the innocence of the prisoner, and then by 
sending him to Herod. Failing to accomplish his desire 
through these methods, he made the fatal blunder recorded by 
all the evangelists, of giving the multitude the choice between 
Jesus and Barabbas, This was virtually a condemnation of 
Jesus, since it classed him with a convicted robber and mur- 
derer. Furthermore, it was a surrender of jurisdiction into 
the hands of the mob. The other evangelists tell how the 
multitude used this power, insisting upon the crucifixion of 
Jesus. The governor washed his hands (Matthew) but gave 
way (Matthew, Mark, Luke). Scourging usually preceded 
crucifixion; since there is no hint of a second scourging, this 
entire lesson must be placed after the final surrender of Pilate. 
Verses 1-3 find a parallel in Matthew and Mark; but verses 
4-16 are peculiar to John. They can scarcely be regarded as 
a new attempt to release Jesus, but rather as an account of 
Pilate’s unsuccessful effort to shift the responsibility to the Jews. 
The place was in and before the Pretorium. The time was 
on Friday, April 7 (Nisan 15), A. D. 30, in all probability 
shortly after nine o’clock in the morning. There is a diffi- 
culty in connection with the time of day which must be 
recognized. Mark seems to name the “third hour” (9 A.M.) 
as the time of the crucifixion (Mark 15; 25); while John 
says was“nbott the sixth -hour—when" Pilate’ pre 
Jesus for the last time to the multitude. Some think that 
there is a transcriber’s error in the latter statement; but of 
this there is no evidence, and on a point like this evidence 
could scarcely be lacking, were this the solution. Others say 
John reckons the hours from midnight, as we do; but for 
this there is no proof. Others, again, prefer to suppose that, 
in thé wbsénee of ‘exact’ time-pieces; the divisions of time 
were loosely stated. A comparison of all the accounts leads 
to the view that Mark’s “third hour” fixes the time of the 
scourging, which was part of the punishment by crucifixion ; 
that the delay occasioned by the events reviewed in this 
lesson was long enough to justify the phrase “ about the sixth 





(1) To declare his inno- | 
(3) To secure his release. 

(1) Innocent of crime; (2) Crowned with 
(4) Radiant in excellence.—1) 
o worked so benevolently ; 


(1) Who was man’s best 


—F (2) Who was God’s clearest exponent. 


e ought to die.’”’ 
atonement r 
‘He made 


city m.” A cry (1) Born of enVy ; (2) Swaying the judge ; | 
(3 Bult ling prophec (4) 8 Securing atonement. 
7 So the Scriptures demanded ; (2) So the | 


u 
eta the Son of God.” (1) By his words; (2) By 
his works.—({1) That truth might be disclosed ; 


(2) That maa 


might be blessed ; (3) That God might be honored. 


III. SENTENCED TO 


1. The Governor’s Dread : 
Pilate therefore... was the more afratd (8). 
. and I was afraid (Gen. 3 : 10). 


David was afraid of ‘the Lord that day (2 Sam. 6: 9). 
My flesh trembleth for fear of thee (Psa. 119 : 120). 


DEATH. 


sinners in Zion are afraid (Isa. 33 ; 14). 


He feared the multitude (Matt. 14 : 5). 
Herod 


feared John (Mark 6 : 20). 


ll. The Jews’ Cunning : 
If thou release this man, thou art not Casar’s friend (12). 


Took counsel how they might ensnare him in his talk (Matt. 22 : 15). 
. that they might take Jesus eT (Matt. 26 : 4). 
ht catch hii in talk (Mark 12 
Sought how they might take him with ve ped g ark 14:1). 
him, and sent forth spies (Luke 
Forbidding to give tribute to Cesar (Luke 23 : 
lll. The Captive’s Doom : 
He delivered him unto them to be crucified (16). 
. delivered to be crucified (Matt. 27 : 25). 
. to be crucified oie 2 
Jesus he deliv ered up to their will (Luke 23 : 25). 
_* was delivered up for our tres 
e,. 
je 


k counsel . 


. delivered Jesus . 


. delivered him up for us all ( 
. bare our sins in his bod 


~“o the emperer; (3) Afraid o 


_— 


sses (Rom. 4: 25). 


y po the tree (1 Pet. 2 : 24). 
AA ‘He was the more afraid.’’ () Afraid of the people ; (2) Afraid 
the prisoner.—(1) A B asain 


ruler; (2) A clamorous crowd ; , (8) A composed prisone 


“Jesus gave him no answer.’ 


(1) Sileat dignity ; @) Uncom- 


a submission ; (8) Helpless tyranny. 


Speakest thou not unto me?” 


(1) Weakness raging in the 
© eel os > hie es (2) Cowardice storming in the pr esence of 
v5 


courage ; a wane. in the presence “of sancti (4) Mao 
boasting pn the resence of God. 
4. “Thou art 8 friend.” (1) A cunning insinuation ; (2) 
A false oy Beadle (3) ‘A tocisive > appe 
cS Away with him; away with h ma The rag ryt @) 
The cowardly po tt = hha iy 2) Senten 


hour,’ namely,” towards noon; that the. crucifixion itself 
| occurred shortly before noon, as the other evangelists plainly 
| indicate. It is at least noticeable that John, who gives the 
later hour, is the narrator who gives new facts to ocdttpy the 
| interval of that fateful morning. 


ye 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Verses 1-3.—The scourging of Jesus was designed by Pilate 


| to satisfy the Jewish rulers in their demand for punishment, 


and thus to save him from death. Scourging was a prepara- 
| tory step to crucifixion, in the case of criminals condemned to 
death. It was, in a sense, therefore, a part of what the Jews 
asked for; and, though’ it was not lawful in cases where the 
accused was not condemned, Pilate allowed it to be inflicted 
here in the hope that by this means he might be relieved 
from the gross injustice,'as it seemed to him, of delivering 
Jesus to be crucified, and yet might not himself be exposed 
to the ill-will and enmity of the chief priests—-Zhen Pilate 
therefore took Jesus, and seourged him: According to Luke 23 : 
16, Pilate said to the Jews, when he declared that ‘he found 
nothing worthy of death (no crime) in him, I will “ chastise 
him, and release him.” If this is to be understood as refer- 
ring to the infliction of this punishment by scourging, we may 
believe that, notwithstanding their refusal to accept anything 
short of crucifixion, and their demand that Barabbas, and not 
Jesus, should be released, Pilate went back to the judgment 
hall and ordered the scourging, in the hope that, when they 
saw that it had been inflicted, they might be satisfied, . If this 
supposition is made, we may easily connect the words of Luke 
with the words now before us, and also with verses 4-6. 
Scourging was one of the most cruel of the Roman punish- 
ments, and was so severe—the scourge being sometimes loaded 
with lead, or having spikes attached to it—that death was 
occasioned thereby. * In the case of Jesus, it would séem de- 
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signediy not to have been inflicted in its worst form, but to gious systems of the peoples under its dominion, so long as | who opposes and declares himself against him.—Ctesar’s friend : 


have been intended, together with the indignities of the col- 
diers, to make the Jewish rulers feel that suffering enough had 
been endured, and that the claims to kingship had been so set 
aside and exposed to ridicule that they might safely now con- 
sent to his release.—And the soldiers plaited a crown of thorns, 
etc.: This mockery of his claims was allowed, though perhaps 
not ordered, by Pilate as a part of what might satisfy the 
Jews. It is to be observed, however, that Pilate nowhere 
treats Jesus with indignity as if he had a contempt for him 
personally. He evidently regarded Jesus as an innocent man, 
and was impressed by his bearing. He had no respect for the 
chief priests as related tothis matter; but he feared them, and 
therefore he tried to indnce them to yield, if possible, without 
pressing their demands to the utmost limits. —They struck him 
with their hands: This indignity was a part of the mockery. 
The man who could be arrayed and treated thus was no king 
such as the accusation had represented.—Came, . . . and said: 
These verbs, in contrast with the others (“ plaited,” etc.), de- 
note continuous action,—they were coming continuously, or in 
successive acts of pretended homage. 

Verses 4-6.—And Pilate went out again : This “again” shows 
that, at the end of chapter 18, Pilate had gone back into the 
palace.— Behold, I bring him out to you, that ye may know that I 
Jind no crime in hin: The word “crime” here is to be under- 
stood in the sense which it has in 18: 38. That he is brought 
out uncondemned is a clear proof that he is not held to be 
worthy of condemnation. For the understanding of this 
passage, we must notice that the punishment which the Jews 
asked for was not allowed, and yet a punishment had been 
inflicted. The meaning must therefore be: My refusal to 
pronounce the sentence of death proves that I acquit the man 
of the charge which you make. There is no such crime in 
him. But I am willing to meet your demands in part, in 
order that you may approve of the final determination of the 
case, and consent to his release. Therefore I bring him out 
before you im this condition—scourged and treated with in- 
dignity. Behold him, thus suffering and despised; see the 
visible proof before you that he is no dangerous usurper, and 
be satisfied that enough has been done.— Wearing the crown of 
thorns and the purple garment : This statement that Jesus came 
out with the mock signs of royalty still upon him is prepara- 
tory to, and for the purpose of, explaining the words Behold, 
the man! They were to look upon him as he thusstood before 
them, and to see in his condition enough to satisfy their desire 
for his overthrow and to remove their fears. Compassion for 
such a man in such a condition should rather arise in their 


hearts.-- When therefore theoler-? % 
they” 


CAPERS, BAERS 
cried out: This outery, apparently, followed immediately 
after what Pilate said, and was designed, not only to show 
Pilate that they were not at all to be moved from their pur- 
posé, but also to prevent any possible expression of pe te 
from any person in the company present who might ance 
be moved to pity by the sight of Jesus.—Orucify him, crucify 
him: The word “him” is not found in the Greek, and their 
outcry has a greater naturalness and emphasis if this word is 
omitted. Pilate said: Be satisfied with the scourging; be 
moved to compassion. They cried out: Crucify, crucify !— 
Pilate saith unto them, Take him yourselves, and crucify him: for 

“I find no crime in him: The meaning of these words is: If 
you insist that he shall be crucified, you will have to inflict 
the penalty yourselves; for I will not conseut to it, when there 
is no just ground for it. Pilate said to the Jewish rulers at 
first (18:31): If you have no formal accusation to make, 
which will properly bring the case before my tribunal, I will 
not have anything to do with it. Then, when they had made 
their charge that Jesus was assuming to be a king and oppos- 
ing the Roman emperor, and he had investigated the matter, 
he suid: I find no crime in him, and will therefore release 
him. To satisfy you, however, I will release him in accord- 
ance with the custom in this matter which is connected with 
the passover, and, before doing so, will chastise him. Then, 
when they refused to consent to this, he scourged Jesus, and 
permitted him to be treated with indignity ; and having done 
this he said: I have now inflicted a part of the punishment. 
Be content with this, and consent now to his release. ‘They 
refused even this; and now, with indignation, Pilate says: If 
you are so cruel and unjust as this, so malignant in your 
hatred of Jesus, and so uncompromising in your dealing with 


and this crime is, by our law, punishable with death. 


in verse 6 would indicate, he might not have been affected by 
this new charge. But he was evidently afraid to release 
Jesus without the consent of the chief priests, and hence he 
felt obliged once more to investigate the matter. 
also moved by a fear that Jesus might be something more or 
other than an ordinary man. The Jewish rulers manifestly 
did not expect this result of their charge or intend to awaken 
this fear. The skeptical mind of Pilate had a thought beyond 
what they had supposed could arise within him; and, in his 
examination with reference to their new charge, he moved 
along a line where he might perhaps—answer his own per- 
sonal questionings, or quiet his own fears.-- When Pilate there- 
fore heard this saying, he was the more afraid: The turning 
point in Pilate’s thought was here. He had been impressed 
by the manifest innocence of Jesus and the injustice of inflict- 
ing the penalty of death upon him. But now the words of 
the Jewish rulers make him feel that Jesus may be the mes- 
senger of some deity, and he is filled with a fear of condemn- 
ing him which he had not yet experienced, and which was 
greater than what he had known before. He might be in 
danger of incurring the vengeance of some god. He accord- 
ingly returned with Jesus into the Pretorium once more, and 
asked him the question, Whence art thou? This question, in 
the connection in which it stands, must mean: Art thou from 
earth, or from heaven; from this world, or from some other , 
a@man, or something more? But Jesus gave him no answer: 
Jesus knew that an answer would do himself no good, for a man 
like Pilate would certainly yield to the Jews at the end; and 
that it would do Pilate no good, for he asked the question 

only because of the momentary fear of a skeptical mind which 

had become for the time superstitious, after a little while 

the superstitious feeling would pass away, and the skepticism 

resume its full power. There was in Pilate no belief in the 

reality of the divine truth, and no, earnest desire to know it. 

Verses 10, 11.—Pilate therefore saith wnto him, Speakest thou 

not unto me? knowest thou not that I have power to release thee, 

and have power to crucify thee? The change of Pilate’s mind 

from fear to the thought of his position and authority is sudden 

and natural; the accused person: must be made to realize the 

dignity of the judge and governor. The ord translated 

ginal reading, “authority.” The answer of Jesus naturally 

connects itself with this word, To release thee, and . . . to cru- 

cify thee: These words are given in the Authorized Version 

in the reverse order. But the best text has the order of the 

Revised Version, and this seems to be the natural order of 
emphasis: I have power to release thee—the thing which 

thou must most desire, atid’ if* thou “dost 'hot ‘lear thyself, 

power to crucify thee. The answer of Jesus has two parts: 

(1) Thou wouldest have no power against me, except + were given 
thee from above ; and (2) Therefore he that delivered me unto thee 
hath greater sin. The former part rebukes Pilate’s assumption, 
bidding him bear in mind that all the power which he has in 
the case is given him from God, The ordering of the world’s 
affairs by a higher power is that, and that alone, which has 
placed Pilate and Jesus in the positions as related to each 
other in which they now stand. And well indeed is it for 
Pilate that it is so, Jesus seems to add ; for it is only owing 
to this fact that Pilate’s sin is less than the greatest, less than 
that of the Jewish authorities. By the words, “he that deliv- 
ered me unto thee,” Jesus undoubtedly refers to Caiaphas as 
the head of, and acting for, the Sanhedrin, and so to the J ew- 
ish rulers as a body who acted through him. Greater sin: 
The sin of the Jewish rulers was greater than that of Pilate, 
because they, of their own free choice, originated the whole 
matter; they voluntarily brought this innocent man, this 
messenger from God, before the Roman tribunal to be con- 
demned.’ So far as the matter of trying him was concerned, 
Pilate was obliged to try him, as he was in the case of any 
other accused person. He was guilty, at last, of unjustly 
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me, I, on my part, will refuse to yield any farther; and you 
will have to take the matter into your own “h and put 
him to death on your own responsibility. Thi§ was, indeed, 


tory, planned for and accomplished the death of Jesus. 


He was | 


condemning him ; but there was no sin, neither that of Pilate 
nor that of Judas, which equaled the sin of the Sanhedrin 
and Caiaphas, who, from the beginning to the end of the his- 


Verse 12.— Upon this Pilate sought to release him: The words 


they did not interfere with its authority. We have a law, and | This expression is probably to be understood here in the 


you ought to pay respect to it. If you do not discover acrime | ordinary and general sense of the words; though, in some 
against the Roman emperor, there is one against our law. 


| * . ° . . 
| Cases, it was used in a technical sense, as referring to a special 


He is guilty of blasphemy in making himself Son of God ;| honor sometitaes conferred upon the governors of Roman 
Had | provinces. 
Pilate risen to the point of that real courage which his words | was not that he might lose a coveted or expected distinction, 


The fear which the Jews would awaken in Pilate 


| but that he might incur the displeasure of the emperor, and 


| thus lose his office, or perhaps his life. 
} 


Verse 13.— When Pilate therefore heard these words, he brought 
Jesus out: This expression apparently indicates that the effect 
of this last suggestion upon Pilate’s mind was immediate, He 
yielded at once to his personal fears. He had attempted to 
release Jesus only with the consent of the Jews. If they 
would not consent, it was certain that he would give up his 
effort sooner or later. In case they failed in the line of accu- 
sation or argument, they knew that they had a last means to 
which they could resort. This means was now used, and he 
could resist no longer. The only thing left for him was to 
bring Jesus before them again, and make a last appeal to their 
own feeling by saying, Behold, your King! and thus, in a 
measure, lay the responsibility of the final act upon them. 
As he brings him out and takes his seat as judge, they know 
that he is really submitting the decision to them, and they 
do not hesitate to give it. They were determined men, set 
upon an evil purpose. Pilate had the weakness of a man 
with a bad career behind him, and of one who could not 
resolve to do justice except with the consent and approval of 
these bitter enemies.— The Pavement: This Greek name marks 
the place as a Mosaic pavement, such as were not uncommon, 
and on which the judgment-seat of the governor was lotated. 
Gabbatha, on the other hand, marks it as a hill or elevated 
spot. The Greek and Hebrew names were given for two dif- 
ferent reasons. 

Verse 14.—The Preparation of the passover : This probably 
means the day on the evening following which (according te 
our usage, “of which”) the passover supper was celebrated ; 
but it may mean the Friday of the passover week ; that is, 
the day of preparation for the sabbath which occurred in the 
passover week.—The sizth hour: According to the Roman 
reckoning, six o'clock in the morning. If John adopts this 
method, and Mark the Jewish method, the two writers may 
be regarded as in substantial agreement—the former placing 
the surrender of Jesus about the sixth hour,—that is, not long 
after 6 A. M.—and the latter placing the crucifixion at “the 
third hour;” that is, 9 A. M.— Behold, your King / This was 
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feeling against them, and of scorn, according to the most com> 
mon view of writers on this passage. 

Verses 15, 16.—The Jewish rulers cry out, as they had done 
before, and demand the crucifixion of Jesus. Probably the 
violence of their outcry was designed to prevent any possible 
expression of sympathy on the part of any of the people who 
were present, and also to overcome any new resistance on 
Pilate’s part, and to excite his apprehensions still more.— 
We have no king but Cxsar: The Jews answered with these 
words, because they desired to keep Pilate’s thought on the 
opposition to the Roman emperor of which they had opeeen. 
In the giving of this answer, “ Judaism committed suicide 
through the act of its representatives, as Edersheim says.— 
Then therefore he delivered him wnto them to be crucified: No 
formal sentence is pronounced in these words; but the act of 
giving Jesus up to be crucified by Roman soldiers under the 
direction of the Jewish rulers was in itself a sentence of 
condemnation. 








CHRIST THE KING OF TRUTH. 
BY CHARLES §. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


It has been suggested that this entire conversation with the 
Roman governor will grow clearer, if, in every instance, we 
substitute the word “reality” or the word “ genuineness for 
the word “truth.” The teaching of this part of the story 

i series of observations. 

“. fila this: Jesus Christ came to this world to 
incarnate the “trath” in aliving humanity. His declaration 
is unmistakable upon the point: “To this end was { born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that 1 should bear 
witness unto the truth.” , 

1. So he was “born” for one thing. Preexistence must 





certainly be suggested, or the expression sounds like tautology. 
Pilate felt the power of this one word; for afterwards when 
the Jews told him that Jesus had been proclaiming himself 
the “Son of God,” he recalled it (verses 7-9). 

2. Farther than this: Jesus says he was born for one 
definite or supreme “end.” A great, solemn purpose appeared 
as the errand he came upon; he was brought into the world 
to manifest truth to mankind. 

Let us discriminate: not ultimate truth, but available truth. 
A human being wanted first and needed most what he could 
use for himself in the life he should be compelled to live on 
earth. Hence, Jesus Christ ulways preached religion, and 
not theology; he was practical, and not either abstruse or 
scientific. He drew his counsels from the Word ef God ss 


as has been said, “a peevish and irritated 1; but 
Pilate, at this moment, almost reached the point of coura- 
geous decision. The decision was “ peevish,” not “ courageous,” 
because of the weakness of his character. With a true man 
it would have been otherwise. 

Verses 7-9.—When the Jews found that Pilate had reached 
this point of resistance, and that he was not likely to yield 
so long as the matter was within the sphere of the Roman 
law, they turned to their own law. They said: We have 
a law, and by that law he ought to die, because he made him- 
self the Son of God. By this means they passed the 
matter over to the sphere of their own religious system, 
and gained an advantage over Pilate, because the Roman 
government was respectful in its treatment of the reli- 


“upon this” (Rev. Ver.)—that is, by reason of this answer of 
Jesus—probably give the idea of the Greek better than do 
the words “from thenceforth” of the Authorized Version.— 
Sought : Some have thought that this verb (in the imperfect 
tense) indicates repeated efforts on Pilate’s part ; others make 
it denote an attempt which was not carried out by reason of 
the outcry and determination of the Jews. The latter view 
seems more in accordance with the narrative as John gives it. 
The Jewish rulers are now compelled to take a new course, 
and to suggest to Pilate’s mind the danger to himself, in case 
he does not yield to their demands. The substance of what 
they say is: If you do not pronounce the sentence which we 
ask for, but, on the other hand, let this man go, we will make 
it known te the Roman emperor that you have favored a man 
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men then had it; he quoted it and explained it, as he said 
(John 6 ; 45). 

So, again: not speculative truth, but divine truth. Christ 
ever wasted his time in mere imagination ; what he preached 

‘was direct as if from heaven, That was why the people were 
astonished at his doctrine (John 8 : 31-33). 

:. Farther yet: not dogmatic truth, but experimental truth. 
Christ was the only religious leader or founder of a system the 
world appears ever to have known, who embodied his teaching 
in the living, breathing, moving form of a common man in the 
pursuit of every-day existence. He claimed to be the Son of 
God; but he was so palpably a human being set in ordinary 
relations, that Pilate seemed almost to explode impatiently 
into wonder as he once asked him, “ Whence art thou?” 

Again: not ethical truth, but spiritual truth. Very wisely 





once wrote Lord Bacon: “There are three parts in truth: 
first, the inquiry, which is the wooing of it; secondly the 
knowledge, which is the presence of it; and thirdly, the be- 
lief, which is the enjoyment of it.” A proper place, perhaps, 
int+-which our Lord’s witness should be cast, is found in this 
last division. For it was no office of his to put forth a new 
code of morals for others to prove, or for others to acquire ; 
he received his enactments and revelations from his Father, 
and what agitated his mind and heart was the wish to have 
men true enough to enjoy them. He surely did set to others 
the will of his Father to obey; but he first showed them it 
hs his will by himself respeciing it (Matt. 3 : 15). 

Il. Hence, we may advance a step: Jesus of Nazareth 
came to teach truth to the whole race. For this “cause” 
came he into the “ world.” 

l.«Look at this word “ world” first ; what was the world he 
entered with his sublime message from Heaven? Its three 
main divisions are indicated in the superscription which 
Pilate caused to be put over his head on the cross where he died ; 
the incident is singularly helpful (John 19: 19-22), Let 
us understand that all these people claimed to seek the truth. 

The Greeks were seeking by philosophy, culture, debate, 
and high art. In the time of Christ, these artists of Athens 
and Corinth pushed their inquiries into the minutest details. 
In architecture they were governed by rigid axioms as to pro- 
portion; their Parthenon would never have been a “true” 
building with one less of its curves. In the drama, they in- 
sisted on “the unities.” They had “the line of beauty” for 
every feature of a statue, and “the tone of color” for each 
shade of the painter’s pictures. They even counted the digits, 
and called only the threes, sevens, and tens perfect. But 
when they came to conduct, they had no such thing as fixed 
gies Yeoueu ican; duu (ne ihore HOA cease lectures grew, 
the nearer came the time for him to drink the hemlock poison. 

Then there were the Latins, of whom Pilate was one. 
They at the same time were seeking truth by hard codes of 
enactment and inexorable law. They were going te compel 
human beings to become true by correct drawing, just as they 
would triangles or trapeziums. But they had only very poor 
success ; they got nothing in the end but a mere book of laws 
and a phalanx of soldiers to show the world what truth was. 
The populace grew rigid and machine-like ; the higher classes 
reacted into vice and ingenious forms of immorality. 

There were left only the Hebrews, and they were seeking 
‘ruth industriously by ceremonial devotion. They had the 
Old Testament Scriptures; but they exalted the letter above 
the spirit, and those glosses which tradition had added far 
above them both. Hence the people waxed false with the 
prismatic distortions of what was true. They claimed a 
supremacy over the rest of the world because of these “ oracles 
of God” lodged in their hands ; and they displayed the Word 
on their foreheads, but hid it not in their hearts,—phylacteries 
instead of principles. 

2. Look then, in the next place, at this word “cause.” 
What was the real cause for which Christ entered this wistful 
world of ours? 

Fix your attention upon the facts. He found the race cry- 
ing out for the truth in uttermost need. Men wanted some- 
thing they could only trust. The heart said, Where is any- 
thing that one can call truth? And just then there was heard 
a single voice in answer: “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life: no man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” 

This was Jesus’ “cause;” what did he get for it? They 
crucified him on Calvary! There may have been Greeks at 
che passover in Jerusalem ; but this crucifixion was offensive, 
and these made no sign. Most of the actors were Jews, and 
they shrieked for Barabbas instead of Jesus. And Pilate, the 
loca! leader of the Latins, stood there washing his hypocriti- 
eal hands! Plainly, Jesus Christ was a failure so far. 

III. But we make a single remark more: Jesus of Naza- 
reth came to the world that he might “bear witness” unto 
the truth, and that he did. 

1, In despite of the rejection he received, he left behind 
him a testimony for the true, the right, and the good, which 
has lifted into hope the wicked race that slew him. “ Whole 
centuries,” says Schiller, “have shown philosophers as well 
as artists, busied in embodying truth and beauty in the depths 
of a vulgar humanity; the former appears often to sink at 
first; but the latter struggles up afterward, victorious in her 

ewn indestructible energy.” Jesus’ self-sacrifice was not lost 


upon the world, after all. Men are nobler, and women are 
happier, even little children are more blest, because the 
Truth went to Golgotha, and was slain upon the cross. 

2. Observe, farther, that what Jesus declined when, in pros- 
perity, men offered him royal honors, he could now afford to 
accept, when, in a desperate suffering for truth’s sake, God’s 
providence gave ittohim. That was a strange mistake which 
Pilate made, and some were quick-witted enough to tell him 
of it. He wrote this title so as that it credited to the Son of 
man all that he ever claimed. Christ became a real king. 
Through pain and ignominy, he was now recognized as the 
world’s monarch. . 

“ For that high suffering which we dread, a higher joy discloses ; 

Men saw the thorns on Jesus’ head, but angels saw the roses,” 
What our Lord might never have commanded, had he ac- 
cepted the sovereign crown they offered him on the shcre of 
Tiberias, he easily obtained in the humiliating moment when 
he put on Herod’s old robe in mockery, and bore a contempti- 
ble reed sceptre in his hand. For even skeptical Niebuhr 





writes: “I do not know what to do with a metaphysical 
God; I have often said that I want no other than the God of 
the Bible who is heart to heart with me.” When Pilate 
said, “Ecce homo!” it meant, “Hece rex /” 

8. Finally, observe that the only hope of our race is 
found here in Jesus of Nazareth, the king of the kingdom 
of truth (1 John 5 ;: 19, 20). 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Then Pilate... took Jesus, and scourged him (v.1). In ad- 
dition to all that Jesus did and endured as the Saviour of sinners, 
and in order to be the sinner’s Saviour, Jesus brought blessings 
to the world of sinners through the changes which were 
wrought by his teachings concerning the duty of man to man. 
Inhumanity seemed to culminate in the trial and the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus; and from that hour, and because of that event, 
there was among men a new sense of the duty of love toward 
the needy, the suffering, and the sinning. It took a long 
while for the teachings of Jesus to be recognized in their full 
scope, even ‘by the followers of Jesus; but the beginning was 
then and there. And now there is not a land where the sway 
of Christian influence is felt, in which a prisoner of any sort 
would be called to endure such cruel sufferings and such need- 
leas tortures as were heaped upon the Son of man. In this 
more general sense, as well as in a specific one, Jesus suffered 
for us all, and by his stripes we are healed. 
and arrayed lia in'a purple garment; and... said, Hall, King 
of the Jews! and they struck him with their hands (vs. 2, 3). We 
call such conduct as this “inhuman,” but there is a sense in 
which it is peculiarly “human.” To call it “ brutal” would not 
be fair; for it is of mankind, and not of brute-kind, to be guilty 
such cruel and causeless mockery and torture of a helpless 
and unresistiiig victim. It was because such traits of inhu- 
manity, but not of unhumanity, were in the race of man, that 
Jesus came into this world to live and to die for the saving of 
sinners and for the bettering of humanity. And wherever 
we see such traits to-day, we see a trace of the spirit that cru- 
cified the Son of man. This spirit is shown in a child’s ill- 
treatment of a younger brother or sister, or in the pestering 
and frightening of a schoolmate or a neighbor. It appears 
over in Russia—well, let us stick to America. It appears in 
the attacks on inoffensive Chinamen, and Indians, and negroes, 
and poor whites. It appears in the fashionable scoffing at 
Jews in places of summer resort. It appears in wife-beating 
and in child-torture by some who are best known at home. 
It appears in the curl of the lip, in the twitching of the nos- 
trils, in the flash of the eye, by way of. contemptuous re- 
minder on the part of one who has the conscious power of 
giving pain toa loving heart. It is liable to appear wherever 
there is—humanity, And this trait is always a link with the 
torturers of Jesus. 

When therefore the chief priests and the officers saw him, they cried 
oul, saying, Orucify him, crucify him (v. 6). It was not be- 
cause of any mistake in the person that. Jesus was hated and 
was crucified ; but it was because he was what he was. It was 
when he was seen face to face that his opposers cried out for 
his death. And to this day the chief opposition to the reli- 
gion of Jesus is because of its best representations of him, and 
not because of its too frequent failures to represent him aright. 
It is a very common remark, that the chief difficulty in the 
way of the progress of Christianity is in the insincerity and 
the low standard of Christians generally; that if only all 
Christians truly represented Christ the whole world would 
believe on him. But that is by no means the truth. Chris- 
tians who have a low standard are less likely to be in conflict 
with evil-doers than are those whose standard is highest. 
The chief objection to Christianity is because it is Christianity ; 
and if all Christians rightly represented Christ, the world 
would rise up in indignation, and would cry out, Away with 
them, away with them! We have a duty to be like Christ, 
whatever it may cost us; but it would be folly for us to expect 
to be in favor with the world by being like Him whom the 





world rejected—and rejects, 
Pilate ... saith, ... Knowest thou not that I have power to release 


thee, and have power to crucify thee? Jesus answered him, Thou 
wouldest have no power against me, except it were given thee from 
above (vs. 10,11). Men are inclined to think that they have 
power for good or power for evil because of their wealth, or 
because of their station, or because of their influence. They 
fail to consider, or to realize, that all their power is a simple 
trust from God; and that not only are they responsible for 
the use they make of that power, but the power itself is liable 
to be taken away from them, or held in check at the com- 
mand of God at any instant. Men are free agents in the use 
of all their faculties and all their possessions ; but their free 
agency is a gift of God; and God has not surrendered his 
watch or his control of every free agent in his service or among 
his opponents. No man has power for good or for evil except as 
God consents to that man’s temporary exercise of power. There 
is a warning in this thought to those who may have fancied 
that they could either serve or resist God of their own strength. 
There is comfort and cheer in this thought to those who are 
threatened, or who are imperiled by the hostility of others: 
A man can in a sense help God’s cause by generous giving, or 
by earnest doing—if God permits man to give help in that 
way. A man can, in a sense, harm God’s cause by opposing 
the right, or by withholding the aid that he ought to render 
—if God permits the man to do harm in that way. But, in 
the truest sense, no man can render a service to the Devil, or 
harm a hair of a believer’s head, unless God consents to this 
exercise of the man’s power. But in either case the man is 
responsible for what he would like todo. By God’s permis- 
sion, he is a free agent there. 

Upon this Pilate sought to release him: but the Jews cried out, 
saying, If thow release this man, thou art not Cresar’s friend. . .. 
When Pilate ... heard these words, he brought Jesus out (vs. 12, 
13). Was.Pilate exceptionally weak in this thing? He 
wanted to be of service to Jesus, but he was not quite ready 
to be ruined for him. If he must lose his place and his good 
name, and perhaps his very life, by being known as a friend 
of Jesus, that was more than he could consent to. It is not 
often that the question which was before Pilate presents itself 
in a similar form to a man in these days; but there are cor- 
responding tests of fidelity to the right in every man’s 
experience all the way along in life. A public official or 
representative has to decide whether he will yield to some 
unjust popular clamor in behalf of a special interest, or 
against an obnoxious class, or lose all his hopes of promotion 
and even all fair prospect of well doing in the public service. 
A business man must meet the question whether he will con- 
form to some established method of wrong-doing in the line 


of his business, or abandon his prospects of “ success” in life. 
Au eMIpioyee NNGS NIMSCIT ICe WW fave with the problom, 


how he can do the work that is required of him, at the times 
when it is called for, consistently with his conscience and the 
law of God; and whether he is willing to accept the conse- 
quences of standing out against the necessities of his employ- 
ment as it is. The position of Pilate was, after all, no more 
trying than is the position of almost every man who faces 
Christ and Christ’s cause to-day ; and now, as always, only he 
who is ready to lose his life, and to lose a great deal more 
than life, for the sake of Christ, can fairly be called a true 
and faithful servant of Christ. Pilate was weak under such 


a pressure as this. Would to God he had been the last weak: ’ 
one in such an emergency | 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The golden text for to-day reads: “Then delivered he him 
therefore unto them to be crucified.” Then,—when? The 
answer to this question may mark the various points, in this 
action of Pilate, to be emphasized. 

1, When#—It was not when the evidence against Jesus was 
conclusive. Charges had been made, but nothing had been 
proved. They affirmed: “We found this fellow perverting 
the nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, saying 
that he himself is Christ a king.’ But no evidence to this 
effect was produced by them. It was evident to Pilate that 
this was no adequate grownd on which to nail any man to the 
cross. He answered: “I, having examined him before you, 
have found no fault in this man touching those things whereof 
ye accuse him.” Neither in their testimony, nor in the utter- 
ances of Jesus himself, did Pilate find any ground for passing 
the death-sentence on the Lord Jesus. 

2. When ?—It was not when Herod sent him back to Pilate. 
Had that ruler sent word that Christ evidently was worthy of 
death, Pilate might have yielded, and “then” have passed 
sentence on the prisoner. But Herod, having examined him, 
had sent him back, evidently with the dictum that the man 
was innocent of any capital offense; for Pilate says: “ No, 
nor yet Herod: for | sent you to him; and lo, nothing worthy 
of death is done unto him.” 

3. When ?—It was not when his wife urged him to please 
the Jews. Herod had, indeed, beheaded John the Baptist 
through his wife’s influence. But, singularly enough, Pilate’s 
wife had dreamed many things about Christ that night, which 
greatly troubled her. Insomuch that she thought it quite 





worth her while to send an especial message of warning to her 
husband that morning. “ Have thou nothing to de with that 
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just man,” she said; “for I have suffered many things this 
No, Pilate’s wife, unlike 


day in a dream because of him.” 
Herodias, rather defended than accused the righteous prisoner. 


4. When ?—It was not when he thought that the motives 


of his accusers were just and holy. Pilate was not by any 
means deceived by them. He knew “that for envy they had 
delivered him.” He had had large experience with the reli- 
gious factions that so often had disturbed the peace of the 
Holy City, and knew well the base motives that often animated 
the ecclesiastical heart. No such excuse ever occurred to 
him on that occasion as affording a ground for yielding to 
their vociferous demands, 
5. When ?—It was not when he had no power to deliver 
Christ from their rage. He himself says to Jesus: “ Knowest 
thou not that I have power to crucify thee, and have power 
to release thee?” The power lay absolutely in his hands, 
The Jews knew this, and Pilate knew it. He never could 
have pleaded that he was powerless, 
6. When #—It was not when his conscience failed to act in 
this matter. If ever Pilate’s conscience was active, it was just 
at this time. To the very last it struggled and strove with 


him, even to the extent of making him go through the cere- |" 


mony of washing his hands in public, as a declaration of his 
refusal to take part in the condemnation of “ this just person.” 
His testy answer to the J ews, later on, when they wanted the 
superscription over the cross changed, shows that he was irri- 
tated at having been dragged into the position in which he 
found himself. 

7. When#—When_he saw that by refusal he would forfeit 
the favor of the Jews. That was the fundamental argument 
in the mind of this fickle ruler. He did not want to do 
wrong, if he could help it. But, at the same time, he did not 
want to lose the favor of the Jewish leaders. Two desires 
strove within him for the mastery. The conflict was long and 
bitter. All arguments but one were in favor of the release of 
Jesus, But all just arguments had to go to the wall before 
the one selfish motive of popularity. “Then delivered he 
- him therefore unto them to be crucified.” - Poor Pilate ! 

Duty and desire waged deadly war in his soul. 

_ And are there no modern Pilates? The youngest child has 
had experience enough to enable him to sympathize keenly 
with this man. For no one lives long in this world without 
finding that, sooner or later, duty and desire conflict with 
each other. Often, every conceivable argument points in 
one direction, and desire alone points in another. If we 
saw the real state of many a sinner’s thoughts, we should 
undoubtedly figd_ that he sins in spite of everything but his 
nn fh SSRRANGEs W8"intus ait Tntd obedionce: 
Not for lack of light, but for lack of will, do men go astray. 

Then, again, like Pilate, men seek to evade wo para 
bility for their actions. How often do we hear the = “ 
given by the scholar, ay, and perhaps even by the adu 
believer! “Circumstances” are blamed, or companions are 





i . wal nal aes 
around him s scarlet or yprnla sabe, thessesh “Bat itis" Bs 


defiled by going into a Gentile governor's house, and said, “ I 
have found no cause of death in him; I will therefore chastise 
him, and let him go.” Were the Jews willing Jesus should 
be released? How had they already disappointed one plan 
of Pilate to save Jesus from them? While Pilate sat on the 
judgment seat, about six o’clock on F riday morning, his wife 
sent him this message: “ Have thou nothing to do with that 
just man; for I have suffered many things this day in a dream 
because of him.” She had heard of J. esus, and it is said that 
she had become a Christian. In her rooms in the palace, she 
had heard of the crowds and the excitement in the street, and 
perhaps, in that same night, had spoken to her husband of 
Jesus, and begged him to spare him if possible. No wonder 
her morning dream was of him; for fear lest he might be 
cruelly treated, had filled her mind, even in sleep. When the 
Jews preferred Barabbas, and refused to release J. esus, Pilate 
asked, “What then shall I do unto Jesus which is called 
Christ?” They all said, “Let him be crucified.” Pilate 
asked, Why? what hath he done? They did not say why, 
but cried more and more, “ Crucify him!” 


Scourged.—Pilate gave orders that Jesus should be scourged. 


been released? Pilate went out to the Jews, who could not be 








Saviour. Did washing his hands wash sin fiom Pilate’s 
heart? Whatdid the Jewssay about Jesus’ blood ? How swiftly 
and surely punishment came! When Judas saw that Jesus 
was to be crucified, he hung himself, but, falling, was dashed 
in pieces. Pilate was turned out, banished, hung himself. 
In forty years many who cried “Crucify him!” were scourged 
and crucified, they and their children ; in war and as prison- 
ers their own blood was shed. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


BEHOLD, THE MAN! 


SCOURGED. SMITTEN. 
CROWNED WITH THORNS. 
PURPLE ROBE. 

PILATE, PRIESTS, PEOPLE. 














Nore.—The headline to stand during the session; or perhaps 
its well-known equivalent phrase used by Pilate, Eece homo? 
Review thus: Who was “the man”? In what condition 





This was a fearful punishment. The prisoner was fastened to 
a post, or stake, the clothing taken off, the hands tied behind 
his back, and the bent body was struck with a scourge made 
of many strips of knotted leather, often with pieces of sharp 
metal at the end of each strip. The flesh was torn and bleed- 
ing at every stroke. The shoulders, back, arms, and often the 
face, would be marked with stripes from the cutting blows. 
Perhaps Pilate thought the Jews would be satisfied after they 
saw such suffering, and might pity Jesus, and be willing to 
let him go. 

Crowned.—After the scourging, Jesus was brought back, and 
the whole band of soldiers was called. They crowded around, 
staring and mocking, as Herod’s troops had done. They 
crowned him; but it was a wreath woven of sharp thorns. 
They put it on his head, and pressed the pricking points on 
his forehead and temples. What comes when you prick your 
hand with a needle, or step on a thorn? Just such crimson 
drops flowed from the wounds from that crown, trickling 
down until his face was “so marred more than any man.” 
Was there no pity in the gazing crowd? Was not one word 
of love or sympathy spoken to him? Why was he “ despised 
and rejected”? Who can truly say, “ With his stripes we 
are healéd” ? 


Mocked.—They took off his own plain garments and wrapped 


stand during the session. 
ing question as asked, and constructing symmetrically as above, 
Final question, For whom? Write, and 
How does Jesus, in such exnerianoa clarife sh- HW10 


did he appear? Call out and write the first four answers, 
displaying as above. Who said “ Ecce Homo”? What 
office did he hold? What had he to do with Jesus? To whom 
did he speak? Priests, people. With what effect on each? 
How did Jesus, in this, glorify the Father? Rub off the lower 
line. To whom else is “the man” presented? Zo me (write), 


FOR 
WHOM 


CRUCIFY MIM| 


WHOM 
WHEN 
HOW 
WHY 
WHERE 


Note.—Key-phrase of review, “ Crucify him,” which allow te 
Crucify whom? when? ete., writ. 




















? press home on all, 








hands for a sceptre, and mockingly said, “ Hail, King of the 
Jews!” They spit upon him, and then knelt before him, pre- 
tending to worship him. j ays 
rar a snatched the reed from him, and bd it 
struck upon his head, pressing on the thorn-crown as they 





made the bearers of the responsibility. “Inability” to resist 
is pleaded. Any flimsy excuse is laid hold of and magnified, 
in order to shift the guilt of the act from the sinning soul, 
Pilate’s hand-washing seems to us frivolous and childish. 2 
it any more childish than half of the foolish excuses offe: 

il deeds of many ? 
as isvery possible that a previous misdeed of Pilate’s 
may have occurred to him as a reason for this iniquitous act. 
For in Luke 13; 1, we read that Pilate had killed certain 
Galileans while they were engaged in their sacrifices. This 
act naturally enraged the Jews, and made Pilate unpopular 
with them, Is it too fanciful to suppose that at this time 
Pilate saw an opportunity to regain the popularity which then 
he had lost? It is perfectly possible that had he not then 
done wrong, he might now have stood firm. At all — 
the principle remains the same, that past evil deeds 0 - 
seem to necessitate present wrong-doing. One lie calls for 
another, and one dishonest deed begets asecond, The - 
way out of past wrong is to confess it, and break mae the 
bondage of old-time sins. Otherwise, the last state of a man 

simply becomes worse than his first. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


i ioni lessons, and as answers 
Review by questioning on former 
are given put a few leading words on one end of the black- 
board, using the other end for the headings of to-day’s a 
putting words on the board as you progress. These may 
retained to unite with lesson next week, and will be helpful 
for monthly and quarterly review. 








i in and again, “Hail, Kingof the Jews!” Did Jesus 
cna ice Did he complain? How he fulfilled every 
word which had been written: “I gave my back » the 0d 
ters;...1 hid not my face from shame and spitting. Pi : 
again went to the Jews, and tried to take from pagan 
blame of crucifying Jesus. “I bring him forth to ~ ‘ € 
said, “that ye may know that I find no fault in him. ey 
saw him wearing the purple robe and the ap 
“Behold the man,” Pilate said ; but the chief priests and me" - 
cers cried out, “Crucify him, crucify him 1” Pilate a 
“Take him yourselves and crucify him ;” and for hams thi 
time that morning he said, “I find no fault in him. 


To be Orucified.—Was there any excuse for the Jews 0s 
so determined that Jesus should be put to dott nee 

they find any excuse? They said to Pilate, “ By our wd . 
ought to die, because he made himself the Son of : A 
Then Pilate was more afraid than ever. He remem a 
what he had heard of his words, his miracles, and he pe 

one who was perhaps, he thought, really the Son t) on 
Did Pilate want to know the truth, and worship 7? e 
went again into the judgment hall, and asked him, “ Whence 
art thou?” Jesus knew his selfish, wicked heart, and ~- 
no answer. Will you not speak to me? said en : 
you know I have power to crucify you, or to set you aur! 

Pilate dared not use the power of which he boasted ; - e 
feared the Jews, and that he might lose his place if he is- 
pleased them. “If thou let this man go,” they said, ; t ve 
art not Ceesar’s friend.” Pilate feared a mob against himself, 
and yet he feared to crucify this just man. He took water 











i i i the | in presenting the suffering, v 
oie, ice eo dee Toad ne Vile ae fais verse 4 indicate as the common idea respecting scourging? 


blood of this righteous man.” The Jews were willing to 
it; for all the people said, 


THEY TOOK JESUS 
AND 


LED HIM AWAY. 








Nore.—Keep the sentence in view during the session. Ree 


view by words, thus: “They.” Who? “tom? Who was 
he? In what gondition at this time? ba Took.” et 
orders? On what charge? “Led him away. 


Bearing what? For what purpose? Why was he crucified ? 


How did Jesus in this glorify the Father? What benefit did he 
gain for men? What for you? Have you received it? 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“There is a green hill far away.” 

“Must Jesus bear the cross alone?” 

“OQ sacred head now wounded.” ; 
“The head that once was crowned with Game. 
“T am so glad that our Father in heaven. 








QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 

Upon what charge was Jesus tried by Pilate? ve wee 
Pilate’s verdict? How many attempts did he make to re ps 
him, and yet retain public favor? (Luke 23: 16, 20, 2.) 
What ‘inconsistency did priests and people eae é bas 
demanding Barabbas’s release, instead of Jesus’? van 4 mh 
19.) Was Jesus scourged once, or twice? (John 19:1; Matt. 





“ His blood be on us, and on our | Why did his Father permit 


27:26.) If he was scourged but once, was it before, or 08925 
final sentence? Why did the chief priests demand deat . by 
crucifixion? Why was neither crucifixion ot “ 
practiced by the Jews? (Deut. 21 : 22, 23, Rev. Ver. ; J Sate 
26.) What advantage did Pilate attempt to take of theso oss 
mockery? (vs. 2-5.) What probably was Pilate’s expectatio 

guiltless man to the people? What 


Jesus to suffer such indignity? 








(Isa. 58: 5; John 3: 16.) Who led the Ra “ Gemly 
; im” wi i 1 of the prisoner? 
=a — yg sol —Pilate sat on a judgment seat on the stone pave- him” when they rn ye be aryed ples mee trl ose be 
Bound See Bh: in the outer court, where those very pious Jews who | (v. 6.) yd “4 <a : wnigdesto somenye “bay 
Before Pilate. Mocked. ld not come in could see and hear. Pilate pointed to | knew the ews a ee wt 8), Whyte be dee 
Be fesse Hin Dativers Jon nd said, “Behold your king.” “Away with him, cru- | so unwilling to page arth a 2 0 as 
Barabbes P sad pee ify hi 1” “Shall I crucify your king?” asked Pilate. | revert to a charge wh papchagpatices ogo eam 
Bice ed ie “" we king but Cesar.” How they hated Cesar ; but | or does not, the Lord regar 
e have no . 











concerning him? (v. 9.) Why ~ Pilate ask this question ? 
Why was it a superfluous question «h 
TF we will net accept the evidence of Jesus’ divinity which 


hated Jesus more. : 
is Away.—Pilate delivered Jesus to the soldiers, and by 
the orders of the priests they led away the meek, suffering 


i bring Jesus to 

Before what Roman governor did the Jews ! 
be tried ? After Pilate told them he found in him no crime, 
ner any cause of death, would it not seem as if he might have 
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God has viniiiiea, varys hope of f mivetion may we entertain? 
(1 John 2: 22, 23; 5: 1.) What evidence have we that 
Pilate was not an “ihe inquirer after the true God? (v. 10.) 
What is the source aad limit of each man’s power? (v. 11.) 
How was Pilate’s power given from above? (Rom. 13:1; 
John 7: 30.) Who delivered Jesus to Pilate? With what 
threat was his conscience finally overcome? (va. 12-16.) How 
do you harmonize this sixth hour with the other records? 
What probably was Pilate’s object in presenting Jesus with 
the words, “Behold your King”? What was the special sin 
of the chief priests in answering, “We have no king but Casar”? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN,. 


Teéichers’ Questions.—1. Describe four scenes, changing from 
place to place. 2. Where was Jesus when scourged? 3. 
What was Pilaie’s reason for scourging? 4. How did the 
soldiers mock Jesus? 5. Why did Pilate bring forth Jesus to 
the people? 6. Describe Jesus as he came forth. 7. What 
is the familiar Latin for “Behold the man”? 8, How should 
the sight of Christ have awakened pity? 9. Who cried out 
“Orucify him”? 10. What did Pilate mean by “Take ye 
him, and crucify him, for I find no fault in him”? 11. Put 
Pilate’s remark into such words as will show “ye” and “1” 
to be contrasted and emphatic. 12. What is a more exact 
word than “fault”? 13. What did the Jews say about their 
law? 14, How did that saying make Pilate the more afraid? 
15. Where did Pilate go to question Jesus? 16. What ques- 
tion did Jesus leave unanswered? 17. What did Pilate say 
of his power? 18. What did Jesus tell Pilate of the source of 
power? 10, What person was he that delivered Jesus to 
Pilate? £0. How did the Jews appeal to personal motives? 
21. Who was the reigning emperor? 22. Where could the 
Jews make complaint against their governor? 23. How does 
it appear that the judgment seat was outside of the judgment 
hall? 24. What time was the sixth hour? 25. What was 
Pilate’s sin? 26. What was the sin of the chief priests? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1, What was Pilate’s first good 
intention? 2. What did the chief priests cry out against 
Jesus? 3. What man at Rome did Pilate fear? 4. What did 
the Jews say that Jesus made himself? 5. What, at last, did 
Pilate do with Jesus? 


ne re ED 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


ScourGina.—-Those about to be crucified were almost in- 
variably scourged by the Romans, Says Livy, of the slave- 
conspirators, “ Many were slain, many were captured, others 
were scourged and crucified.” Alexander, according to Cur- 
tius, in punishing those who had obstinately defended Petra, 
“commanded all to be beaten, and to be crucified at the very 
roots of the rock (or Petra).” The Jews, according to Jose- 
phus, ‘having been scourged and tortured before their death, 
with all manner of outrageous stripes, were crucified.” The 
Porcian law forbade citizens to be beaten ; but its chief refer- 


fact is prominent throughout; that little more attention was 
paid to Jesus’ rights than would have been paid to those of a 
slave, 

Tue PREPARATION OF THE Passover.—No Oriental of the 
present day, nor as far back in the centuries as we can find 
literature on the subject, would suppose that this was a day 
of preparation ‘for the passover. And the same is true of the 
Greeks. The word has been used for Friday, and the mean- 
ing is, the day of preparation for the Subbath, or Saturday. 
In translatitig.the Néw-Testament, and in most translations 
of the Teaching of the Apostles, translators have preferred to 
translate the word by its primitive meaning, instead of by its 
secondary and. regular one. Our revisers followed the middle 
course by giving the word a capital letter, and making it (as 
it is in the Oriental languages and the Greek) a proper name. 
The phrase “the Preparation of the passover...the sixth 





hour’ becomes, in our modern vernacular, “Friday of the 
week in which the passover occurred, ... at noon ;” or “paschal 
Friday ;” or “Good Friday ...at noon?’ Verse 31 of this 
chapter shows that the meaning. was the same in John’s 
mouth asit has been in all the religions books of the Orientals 
and the Greeks since, and in their common names of the days 
of the week. - It would be utterly impossible to translate un- 
derstandingly the mass of ecclesiastical literature in Greek 
and Syriac, unless the “Preparation ” were either rendered 
by “Friday” or understood to be a proper name for that day. 
The old New England custom of preparing for the Sabbath 
and keeping Saturday night, showed that our old religious 
teachers had a proper idea of the primitive force of the term, 
though their ideas about the meaning of the word “ Sabbath” 
in the New Testament may have been shadowy. But always, 
in the New Testament, as in Greek, Syriac, and Arabic to 
this day, the “Sabbath,” as a proper name, means Saturday. 

Perhaps a caution is needed here in one respect. ‘The 
Syriac word for Friday does not primarily mean “ preparation,” 
but “eve;” or in the full form, “Sabbath eve,” or “eve of 
the Sabbath.” But it is still the proper name for Friday, and 
means, as a word of time, nothing else. In verse 14 the 
Peshitto Syriac reads: “ And Friday (the eve) it was, of the 
passover.” But neither “Preparation” nor “eve” retained 
their primitive meaning any more than the “Sabbath” of 
both the Greek and Syrian retains its meaning of “day of 
rest” while used, as it has been for thousands of years, to 
mean Saturday. 
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ence, apparently, was not to correction, but to the scourging | The Secret of the Sea. By Brander Matthews. 5 inches, pp. v, 20. 


before being put to death. The scourging was a badge of 
slavery ; but all, exdejit Roimidi citizens, wh6 come under con- 
demnation of death, either as public enemies in war, or as 
criminals at home, thereby lost all vestige of freedom. 

The Roman poets called the scourging “horrible,” and 
describe it as bringing the blood. The Christian Nonnus, in 
later centuries, repeats the common classic phrases when he 
says in his metrical Paraphrase of the Gospel of John, that 
“the body of Christ was reddened by the horrible thong.” 

The tradition that Jesus was bound to a pillar when 
scourged, has its root in the sayings of the classical writers. 
When Artemidorus relates the slave's dream, he says that 
“ he seemed to be basely handled by his master,” then “bound 
to a column and made to receive many stripes.” So Plautus, 
repeating a sentence given: “Take this fellow away within, 
and bind him strongly to a column,” that is, for scourging. 
Phileas, as Eusebius reports him, speaking of the cruelty ex- 
ercised towards the martyrs in Alexandria, says: “And some 
were bound with their faces to the columns ”—-for flagellation. 
Jerome also indicates that the tradition about the column 
existed in his times: “There was shown to her (Paula), up- 
holding the porch of the church, stained with the gore of the 
Lord, the column to which he is said to have been bound, and 
scourged,” ; 

The preliminary scourging is not to be confounded with the 
cruel means used either for the amusement of the populace 
or for urging on the sufferer, when the latter was on his way 
to crucifixion, usually (as we conclude from Plautus and the 
other poets) bearing his own cross. Then the condemned not 
only suffered all the abuse common to later culprits in the 
pillory, but whips, scourges, and even oz-goads of the cruel 
old-time sort, were used to accelerate the procession. To be 
sure, this gantlet flogging was sometimes ordered ; for Diony- 
sius relates how a ruler “commanded to drag and scourge 


‘through the market place” one condemned to crucifixion. 


But usually such matters were left to the volunteer mob. 

The plaiting of the crown of thorns, the putting on the 
purple garment, and the blows (better raps or slaps, if we 
might use undignified English for the sake of the vividness 
of the original) of the hands, were all a part of this permitted 


“extra-judicial abuse. To the classic and Oriental student one 
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THE GREEK IN EGYPT* 


If the increasing prosperity of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund is to be measured by the increase in size of the 
third memoir, Mr. Petrie’s Naukratis, over its predeces- 
sors, the Fund is to be congratulated. M. Naville’s 
important memoir on The Store-Oity of Pithom was illus- 
trated by thirteen plates and two maps, Mr. Petrie’s 
memoir on Tanis by nineteen plates and plans, while the 
new work on Naukratis boasts no fewer than forty-six 
plates, or considerably more than those of the former two 
publications taken together. And this increase in the 
number of plates is a fair index of the mechanical pro- 
portions of the three memoirs in other respects. 

But the memoir on Naukratis differs from its prede- 
cessors in a yet more important particular. While their 
interest was Egyptian and scriptural, the interest of this 
is, rather, Greek, or Egypto-Greek. The city of Nau- 
kratis, though not the oldest Greek settlement in Egypt, 
came into unique prominence by virtue of a peculiar 
stroke of policy on the part of Amasis. When that 
monarch had defeated the Greek allies of Apries, he 
gratified the anti-Hellenic predilections of his followers 
by destroying the Greek mercantile settlements in Egypt, 
and at the same time he retained the benefits of Greek 
commerce by making an exception in favor of Naukratis, 
to which he granted peculiar privileges as the sole settle- 
ment of Greeks and the sole emporium of Greek trade in 
Egypt. Here, therefore, among all the towns of Egypt, 
the Greeks and the Egyptians came-t ‘ » fullest, contact 
With each other in ali the departat with of commercial 
life; and here, if anywhere in Egypt, wé should expect 
to find some evidence to help us in deciding upon the 
| mooted question of the relationship of the Greek and the 
| Egyptian civilizations. 

That claim would soon be settled if the legends of the 
later Egyptians could be accepted as history. According 
to these, the Egyptians founded Argos, they ‘colonized 
Athens, they gave the Athenians their king, they pro- 
vided a mythology and sacred mysteries for all Greece, 
they were the masters in wisdom of the wise men of 
Greece, they were the people of antiquity while the 
Greeks were but children of yesterday. Unfortunately, 
the question is not so easily settled. Greek civilization 
| has many points of affinity with that of the East, as well 
|us with that of Egypt; the Greek historians acknowl- 

edged the Babylonian, as well as the Egyptian, tutorship 
lin various details of civilization; Greek legend traced 
| the introduction of letters to the coming of Cadmus 
(Q D M, the Man of the East); and the Greek alphabet 
is certainly derived from the Phoenician, though the 
question remains open whether the Pheenician alphabet 
itself is not derived from the Egyptian, as so many 
Egyptologists think. In other words, one may still ques- 
tion whether civilization first reached Greece from its 
southern neighbor of Egypt, or whether it pursued a 
devious course from Akkadia, through Babylonia and 
Assyria and the Hittite Empire, to the shores of western 
Asia and of Europe, 

From the first sensational reports of Mr. Petrie’s dis- 
covery of the site of Naukratis and his exploration there- 
upon, it appeared that this question would now be 
decisively settled, with respect at least to Greek keramic 
art. We were told that materials for a complete history 
of the development of Greek pottery had been unearthed 
by the spade of the explorer, that the pottery of the suc- 
cessive periods had been found in layers characterized by 
the regularity almost of an unfaulted geological stratifi- 
cation, and that the exclusive derivation of Greek pot- 
tery from the Egyptian was now placed beyond doubt. 
The real facts, however, as soberly stated in this volume 
and commented upon by Mr. Ceci] H. Smith, show that 
such statements must have originated in tlie brain of 
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some enthugiast whose imagination was not restrained 
by. the limits of historical accuracy. Not to insist upon 
the fact that the beginnings of Greek pottery can be 
traced to an earlier date than that of Naukratis, it must 
be noted that the finds at this site exhibit no such regu- 
Jar stratification, no such unbroken development, as would 
justify the assertion that the Egyptians were the sole, or 
even the chief, teachers of the Greeks in keramic art. 
The influence which certain phases of Egyptian art ex- 
ercised upon Greek art is, of course, vividly brought out 
by Mr. Petrie’s discoveries; but that influence was already 
admitted, with respect at least to the Greek cities in Asia. 
‘To say this, is not in the least to depreciate the value of 
the discoveries at Naukratis, In some respects, the col- 
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. ence 
minds among the Orthodox Friends will regret the pub- | book of Genesis, and the last six months from the book 
lication of a book containing so much harshness, litter- | of. Matthew, the Bible Correspondence School begins 
ness, and partisan denunciation, Mr. Maule’s literary | Navember 1, 1886, the consecutive study of Condidac aan 
style is poor, but superior to that of his assistant, Janies B. | then takes up the life of Christ as recorded b Matthew. 
Cotton, one of whose sentences (p. 379) is a rhetorical | Cost of Text-books, ete.—The only text-books required 


labyrinth. Any one tempted to spend a dollar and a are your own Bible and the pamphlets of the Bible Cor- 


half for this book would better buy John Woolman’s | respondence School, which are prepared by the Rev, Dr. 
Journal, and learn what is the Friends’ character at its | Worden, and issued November } December 1 Januasy 1, 
best. (8 x 5 inches, cloth, pp. 384. Philadelphia: J. B. February 1, March 1, and April ® Terms: To each 
Lippincott Company. Price, $1.50.) ; member of schools of five or more, fifty cents each, which 
a | includes all expense, text-book: 8 age : iso- 
Pictorial helps in teaching grow both in popularity | lated or seitthes members, cs 2 pada It ia 
and in practical value. The Bible Lesson Pictures of the | unnecessary to say that these terms barely cover the cost 
Providence Lithograph Company are now really an ad- | of publication and mailing, 








lection of vases, or rather of fragments of vases, which 
has been brought from Naukratis, is of unique impor- | 
tance. The serivs, so far from being exclusively Egyptian, | 
includes specimens of almost all types of manufacture 
known to Hellenism, and adds several hitherto unknown 
to archivologists. Indeed, the sole regret with regard to 
the conipleteness of the collection is the fact that it is 
practicaily a collection of fragments, only one or two 
complete vases having been found. 
The ins¢riptions are of more interest to the epigraphist 
and the philologist than to the historian. In point of 
fact, there is not a single inscription which contributes 
materially to our knowledge of Greek-Egyptian history. 
The subscriptions consist chiefly of various forms of dedi- 
cation to Apollo; and among them occur a few which 
present an interesting variation upon the usual forms. 
These consist of about a dozen inscriptions which read 
variously, Apolld (Opolld) sos (son, sou) eimi,— Apollo, 
Iam thine.” The variation here is twofold: first, there 
is the unusual vocative Apollo, which, as Mr. Gardner is 
careful to remark, tends to confirm Gustav Meyer’s view 
of the philological history of certain Greek nouns in én ; 
second, the form of the inscription is unusual. In com- 
menting upon this circumstance, Mr. Gardner adopts 
what at first sight seems the most natural view, that the 
inscription “Apollo, I am thine,” is intended to be under- 
stood as the words of the dedicated object (upon which it 
is inscribed) to the god. This view, however, can hardly 
be considered satisfactory in view of the meaning which 
the vase suggested to the native Egyptian, and therefore, 
inferentially, to the Greek resident in Egypt. In the 
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How the Bible Correspondence School is Carried on in 


| Superintendents in calling attention from the desk, | a Church or Community.—1. Isolated members study at 


especially the attention of younger scholars, to the main | home and report directly to Philadelphia. 2, The best 
incident of the Sunday-school lesson week by week. >. | 


tent ; | Way is for each church or Sunday-school to appoint a 
These pictures are printed in colors on pages of twenty- * 


‘local president of the Bible Corre snc : 

six by thirty-seven inches, in illustration of the Inter- | either the vapilie. niorrdwuaachl sappares? waaie 
national lessons. Each quarter’s lessons are covered by | He secures the names of all the sbdichens en hres se 
a roll of twelye of these pictures. An explanatory | scholars, and all the ecngregation sufficiently int reabda 
ougline accompanies them. Their cost is $5.00 a year, or jin Bible study to join the sible Corres solidi 
$1.25 a.quarter. They are attractive in appearance, and /School. These names are enrolled and forwarded to Dr. 
are sufficiently accurate in their details to be of service in Worden, who records them in the ginetal roll The 
impressing the facts of the lessons they illustrate. It ni f 
would not be easy to secure as good a pictorial help as | cach member. The president can carry on the k: 
this for the ordinary primary class room at a similar cost. | (1.) By holding mectings each wok, ‘This is ty ie 


the best way, Often the teachers’-meeting takes up for 
six months the studies of the Bible Correspondence 
School instead of the Sunday-school lessons.) (2.) Where 
ae Se be held, the president encourages mem- 

bers to study at home and write monthly the answers to 
| the test questions, which are given in each pamphlet. 
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sented the man himself who offered it, and the words of 
the vase were the words of the man. The devout Greek 


could say, ‘J am Jehovah’s.” 

In regard to the alphabet (or alphabets) in which these 
inscriptions are written, it ‘is only necessity #6 Ry that it 
is of the Ionic type; that it is older than that of the 
famous Aboo Simbel inscriptions, and that it furnishes 
several fresh items of eviderite for the derivation of the 
Greek alphabet from the Pheenician. 

Among the finds at Naukratis must be mentioned the 
nine hundred coins which are classified and described by 
Mr. Barclay V. Head. These cover all periods, from 
620 B. C., onward in date; and from the Greek autono- 
mous silver to Turkish bronze, in kind. The range gives 
# good idea of the commerce of Naukratis. Still more 





‘remarkable is the series of weights found which, in the | 


words of Mr. Petrie, “ has quadrupled all the published | 
Egyptian weights hitherto known.” Mr. Petrie deserves 


weights, but for his skillful description of the methods of 
metrology asapplied to the estimation of weights and coins. 
The forty-six plates and plans show excellent work- 
manship, in this respect matching the work as a whole. 
In conclusion, it may be well to point out the breadth 
of the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund.. It has not 
only already discovered one most important scriptural 
site (Pithom) and partly explored another (Zoan), as 
recorded in its memoirs, but it has also made discoveries 
as important for Greek scholarship as to win the active 
-aid of the Hellenic Society. It is obvious that so active 
and successful an organization is worthy in the highest 
degree of the support of that public which is interested 
‘in the progress of biblical and Oriental scholarship. 





Josiah Maule, an aged Friend of Colerain, Ohio, is the 
author of a volume entitled Transactions and Changes in 
the Society of Friends, including many incidents in his 
own life, an account of the travels and preaching of 
Hannah Hall of. Ohio, and a “sketch of the original 
doctrine and discipline of Friends.” Mr. Maule is asin- 
‘cere and earnest Friend, representing extreme conserva- 
tism as against the doctrines of Elias Hicks, Joseph John 
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Gurney, or Mrs. Fry. While giving him credit for entire 
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eat 
BY F. G. ENSIGN, 


The prospects of our Bible Correspondence School for 
the coming year are bright; and we would like the aid 
of The Sunday School Times in making its features 
understood as clearly as possible, 


Salt ore yah ui a ait “as 
Its announcement for the fourth year, 1886-87, is as 


follows : . 

What this Institution is.—It is the most popular and 
successful school for training Sunday-school teachers. rie 
The first year it had 5,200 members; the second, séven| In efforts at the evangelization of our entire land it is 
thousand; the third, eight thousand. These include many important to keep in mind the fact that four-fifths of the 
of the most eminent pastors and Sunday-school workers | people of the United States are in the country or rural 
of all denominations of Christians in all the states (South districts, and that from one-half to three-quarters of these 
as well as North) and territories of this country and | people do not go regularly to church in the towns or 
Canada, etc. These thousands testify to the value and | cities nearest them. Recent house-to-house visitation of 
helpfulness of the Bible Correspondence School. There | some of our well-to-do farming communities in the West 
are tens of thousands who deeply feel that Sunday-school _ has confirmed this view of the case. And this visitation 
teachers need preparation for their work; that this has extended over quite a wide area into several states, 
preparation includes thorough and connected study of; This investigation shows that where no church or 
the Bible, and a mastery of the principles and methods | Sunday-school is in the neighborhood the people gen- 
of teaching; and that this training can be best obtained | erally do not go any where regular! y, nor do their children 
in a well-arranged school where they are helped and | attend Sunday-school. So fully were the people in some 
stimulated by association and co-operation with others. | of the counties in the W est, particularly in Iowa, con- 
The Bible Correspondence School is the offspring of | vinced of this alarming fact, that a few years ago a move- 
these feelings of the practical workers. Will you con- | ment began for raising the funds necessary to employ a 
sider the matter of becoming yourself a member? | man, who should be a sort of pastor-at-large, to hunt up 

What its Course of Study is.—1. The Bible. Those books | these neglected districts, and gather the children into 
of the Bible are studied each year from which the Inter- | Sunday-schools. Then it was found that some society 
national Sunday-school lessons of that year are chosen. should have this in charge that would see that the work 
It does not take the teacher away from the line of the ) was well done, and that its undenominational character 
International lessons. The Bible Correspondence Schoo! | was preserved; for it had been found by actual experi- 
study is preparatory to the International lessons. It! ment anc repeated trial that only in an undenomina- 
anticipates the International course, too, and gives a con- | tional way could these neglected out-settlements be 
nected knowledge of those: lessons in their relations. It | reached. ; 
furnishes the missing links. It prepares its members for | The first county that entered into this arrangement 
the intelligent understanding of those lessons. It sup- | stood at the time at the foot of all the counties of the 
plements those lessons. Thousands say that they never | state in Sunday-schools. Now, and for several years, it 
fully understood the International lessons until they | has been the banner Sunday-school county of the state. 
studied the course of the Bible Correspondence School. | Then another county took up the same work, and the 
2. How to teach the Bible. Each lesson is double. One | people are better pleased with it, by far, than when they 
part is devoted to the study of the Bible; the other to began it four years ago. Their example was followed by 
some subject concerning the principles and methods of | another county, which has just raised the support of its 
teaching the Bible. missionary for the third year. He has organized and 

The Bible Course for 1886-87.—As the Sunday-school keeps in operation by his pastoral care, nearly or quite 











honesty and a deep and constant sense of duty, the best 





lessons of the first,six months of 1887 are taken from the ! as many Sunday-schools as existed in the county before 
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he began his work, including all the church 
schools, Last winter there were many 
conversions in his schools. This work has 
been taken up by five other counties in 
that state (Iowa) this year, and as many 
other counties are asking for help in 
organizing the work and securing the mis- 
sionaries for it. This has extended already 
to other states, and Nebraska has been 
helped to two such missionaries, and Min- 
nesota and Dakota one each. The fact is, 
let the people of almost any county, in 
any state of our Union, where there is a 
large farming population, make a careful 
examination, and the facts will be found 
quite similar to the above. Especially will 
this be found true in the Middle and 
Western states. 


long and successful experience, is compe- 
tent to direct this work, and furnish the 
men to do it. This society has passed 
through all the experimenting period. It 
has no untried theories. It knows what 
needs to be done, and how to do it, and 
what sort of men are needed to do the 
work, and how to find these men. We 
certainly cannot hope for much from the 
young people in these country settlements 
religiously, unless they are instructed in 
the Bible, and facts show that in some of 
the most prosperous counties of the West 
a large proportion of the children and 
youth are not connected with any Sunday- 
school, Who does not know that a com- 
munity that has no Sunday-school has very 
little Bible study or reading? and who does 
not know that people who have little or 
no Bible knowledge, gained when they 
were young, even if converted later in life, 
have hard work to become very efficient 
in the Lord’s work? But the great danger 
is, if left through childhood and youth, 
without this instruction, they will never 
be reached at all. 

Another reason for special effort in this 
direction is that in many counties where 
twenty years ago there was an American 
population, and perhaps New England 
population too, now we have almost en- 
tirely a foreign people. Often where there 
were churches a few years ago there,are 
none now. Union Sunday-schools that 


were once composed .of 


Preteens Sek only ' 
now have scarcely Atheticahs enough to! 


act as officers and teachers; and some 
schools have been reorganized, and are 
German or Scandinavian now. One mis- 
sionary has recently organized schools in 
five towns where there was neither church 
nor Sunday-school. One county canvassed 
recently showed that the Sunday-school 
attendance had decreased several hundred 
in the past five years, while the population 
had increased as many thousands. They 
have entered upon the solution of this 
problem by employing a Sunday-school 
missionary to visit all the homes in that 
county and gather the unreached children 
into Sunday-school. 

It is a small thing for the people of a 
county to raise $800 a year for such a 
worker, and it is a large thing to reach all 
the children with Bible instruction. It 
can be done. The Sunday-school atten- 
dance of the United States can be doubled 
inside of five years if each county will 
take up this home work; and the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union will gladly 
superintend the work. It is a simple mat- 
ter to raise the money. Let a good com- 
mittee of men and women who will do 
something be appointed in each county, 
and a sub-committee for each township or 
precinct, and let the people know through 


the county papers what is being attempted... 


Then let the people be called on by these 
committees for subscriptions. Ina week’s 
time the whole sum can be raised, and the 
American Sunday School Union will fur- 
nish the missionaries, and direct the work 


‘im concert with the county committees, 








Any county that tries this plan faithfully 
will be abundantly satisfied, and will see 
the children who are now destitute of 
Bible instruction cared for. 

There is no excuse for us if these chil- 
dren are not reached. They are our ueigh- 
bors, They can be brought under Bible 
instruction now. All that is necessary is 
a little concerted action. It is done in 
some counties, and it can be done in others. 

Chicago, Illinois. 





PERSONAL. 

—More than seventy years ago, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas H. Gallaudet, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, became interested in the cause of 
the deaf and dumb, and went to England 


| in order to obtain a knowledge of the sign 
The American Sunday School Union, by | 


language and introduce it into this coun- 
try. Reaching England, he was refused 
such aid in the line of his mission as would 
make his visit a success. The teaching of 
the deaf and dumb was, in fact, there closely 
held in the control of a particular family, 
instead of being counted a public boon. 
As a result, Dr. Gallaudet went to France, 
where he was given every desired facility 
by the noble-hearted Abbé Sicard, who 
was then at the head of that branch of 
philanthropic endeavor in Paris. There 
was a decided gain in this apparent loss 
which shut Dr. Gallaudet out from Eng- 
land; for the French system was an im- 
provement on the English, and America 
has, in consequence, passed far beyond 
England in this line of education. Dr. 
Gallaudet was the founder of the American 
system of deaf-mute education. His eldest 
son, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, of 
New York, has been the pioneer in the 
founding of churches for deaf-mutes and 
their friends in this country; while his 
youngest son, Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, 
has carried the standard of deaf-mute edu- 
cation to a higher point than is elsewhere 
attained in the world. He has been for 
years the president of the National Deaf- 
Mute College at Washington, D.C. And 
now there comes a somewhat remarkable 
turn in the international aspects of this 
question. The British Government, through 
its Minister at Washington, bas formally 
requested the United States Government 
, |, tp permit President Gallaudet to visit Eng- 
ldndyat the expense of the Royal Commis- 
sion for the investigation of the subject of 
deaf-mute education, in order to give his 
opinion, as an expert authority, concern- 
ing the best methods of such education. 
The United States Government has taken 
favorable action in the matter, and Presi- 
dent Gallaudet sails for England early in 
October accordingly. The son will thus 
be privileged to show to the English na- 
tion how greatly America was advantaged 


by England’s refusal to assist his father in | be 


the line of a wise philanthropy three-quar- 
ters of a century ago. It is not in one 
sphere alone that “there is that withhold- 
eth more than is meet, but it tendeth only 
to want.” 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 
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OLD BOOKS AND THEIR 
VALUE. 

[William I, Fletcher, in The Christian Union.) 

As a librarian, I have often been con- 
sulted by persons owning some old book or 
books, as to their value. In most cases— 
in fact, in all that I can remember—the 
result has been a serious disappointment to 
the owners, who had been led, by current 
miseonceptions on the subject, to suppose 
they had a treasure. These misconcep- 
tions as to the money value of old books 
are so common that it seems worth while 
to attempt to remove them, by giving the 
public some correct notions on the subject ; 


6 | and The Christian Union is suggested asa 


fit medium for the purpose by the fact that 
it contained, a few months since, a letter 
from a correspondent admirably illustra- 
tive of the misconception to which I have 
referred, This article spoke in glowing 
terms of a rare old book owned by a lady 
in New York state, and went so far as to 
intimate that good judges had placed its 
value as high as $3,000. I was subse- 
quently applied to by a friend of the 
owner of this book, who desired me to see 
how it. could be disposed of so as to yield 
to the owner, who was in distressed cir- 
cumstances, money for her support. An 
examination of catalogues at once revealed 
the fact that, although the book wasa fine 
large folio, printed two hundred and fifty 
years ago, and in good condition, it could 
not be sold at all without difficulty in find- 
ing a purchaser, and was not likely to 
bring more than $3, instead of the $3,000 
which had been named, It seemed noth- 
ing less than cruel to dispel this illusion ; 
but, after all, the cruelty was on the part 
of those who, claiming to know something 
of the. subject, placed such an absurdly 
high estimate on the book. 

Another good instance of this popular 
misconception occurs to me asI write. I 
was in the office of one of our oldest news- 
papers one evening, when the editors made 
me a sharer in their amusement over a let- 
ter they had just received. The letter re- 
lated that a young girl in the family of the 
writer had found, inside an old partition, 
a copy of the first number (oygr a hundred 
years old) of the newspaper in question. 
It was enclosed with the letter, and the 
hope expressed that the editors would do 
the generous thing, and make the girl a 
present as a partial compensation for the 
treasure-trove. A cabinet organ was 
hinted at as a modest suggestion of this 
partial equivalent! The joke of it all was 
that the paper sent was a copy of the fac- 
simile printed on the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the newspaper, and scattered 
broadcast through the state. But had it 
been a copy of the somewhat rare original 
issue, one dollar would probably have been 
a high market price for it. 

To strike at the root of this popular 
error, one may say distinctly that age is 
no criterion of value in books. The mere 
date of printing is no evidence of such 
rarity as gives fancy prices. To be sure, 
any book bearing a date earlier than 1470, 
if in fair condition, is worth something 
merely for its approach to the date of the 
invention of printing. But, it may safely 
be said that no book printed after Colum- 
bus sighted this Western world is of spe- 


“* | cial value merely from its age. Every 


frequenter of book auctions has seen doz- 
ens of books printed between 1480 and 

1550, and in very fair binding and condi- 
tion, sell for prices ranging from one dollar 
to ten, and knows that it must be a book of 
remarkable interest from some other cause 
than ite date to sell for more. Qn the 


| other hand, books are sold every month 


for prices running up into the hundreds, 
and occasionally into the thousands. How 
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is this? It.is simply from the fact that 
there are very many books, printed at dates 
ranging all the way from 1455 to 1886, 
which are rare, and desired by certain 
classes of buyers. These are the elect 
among books, resulting from the careful 
sifting of the centuries. Before the war, 
there was an occasional find of one of these 
books among the heirlooms in the garrets 
of our New England houses. But our good 
‘friends are about as likely to plow up dia- 
monds in their gardens as to unearth any 
of these treasures since the fabulous prices 
paid for paper stock during and soon after 
the war have made so much old literature 
the prey of the paper-mill, and the collec- 
tors have been so assiduously going to and 
fro through the land seeking what they 
might devour. 

Nor would it avail anything to attempt 
to give any rules for knowing the compara- 
tive value of old books. The value of a 
“nugget,” as Henry Stevens called his 
treasures, may depend on any one of so 
many points in authorship, imprint, edi- 
tion, and condition, that it is only by years 
‘of training that one can become qualified 
to judge; and even those best qualified 
place much dependence, to the last, on 
catalogues and on information derived 
from other experts, each of whom is gen- 
érally especially versed in one field only. 

So the best that can be done is to give 
the general rule that old books are worth 


nothing for their age ; and those one finds | 


‘among the heirlooms of the past are much 
more likely than otherwise to have no other 


element of value. Especially valuelessare | fied to do nothing. 





men do not do.; The iniquity of ates 
nothing is a’sin which is not so often spo- | 
ken of as it should be. .A sin of omission 
is clearly ainied at in this warning,—“ If 
ye will. not do so, be sure your sin will 
find you out.” 

The Nature of the Sin.—It was the sin 
of idleness and of self-indulgence. “We 
have cattle: here is a land that yields 
much pasture: let us have this for our 


cattle, and we will build folds for our | 
sheep with the abundant stones that lie | 


about, and we will repair these cities of | 
the Amorites, and we will dwell in them. 
They are nearly ready for us, and there | 
shall our little ones dwell in comfort. We 
do not care about fighting: we have seen 


eriough of it already in the wars with | 


Sihon and Og. 


abide by the sheepfolds. Gad has more 


delight in the bleating of the sheep and in | 


the folding of the lambs in his bosom than 
in going forth to battle.” 
of Reuben is not dead, and the tribe of 
Gad has not passed away! Many who are 
of the household of faith are equally indis- 
posed to exertion, equally fond of ease. 
Hear them say, “Thank God we are safe! 
We have passed from death unto life; We 
have named the name of Christ; we are 
washed in his precious blood, and there- 
fore we are secure.” ... Not a hand’s turn 
will they do. They gird on -no armor, 
they grasp no sword, they wield no sling, 
they throw no stone. No, they have got- 
ten their possession; they know they have, 
and they sit down in carnal security, satis- 
They neither work for 


those lacking some part, or badly stained, ! life, nor from life: they are arrant slug- 


or dog-eared, or worn. And nearly all the | 


gards, as lazy as they are long.. Nowhere 


old books submitted to me as an expert by | are they at home except where they can 


hopeful owners have been defective in one 
or more of these respects, and have been 
the higher prized for these marks of an- 
tiquity. 

But’6né caution should be added. “Thus 
far onty money Vatie las veer considered. 
Every book and printed leaf has another 
value, and a higher, which should save it 
from wanton destruction. The true lover 
of books cares little for the grosser estimate 
of the bookseller, and much for the soul, 
6f books. There is a treasure of interest, 
partly intrinsic and partly arising from 
associations, about every old book, espe- 
cially if it has come to our hands from 
former generations of our ancestors. 
have one old religious treatise, in wretched 
condition, bearing the autographs of my 
paternal ancestors for four generations 
back. They had very few books, and 
passed them along reverently from father 
to son.. I couldn’t sell this old rag of a 
book for ten cents, nor would I part with 
it for any price can name. Value the old 
books, then, for what they are, for the past 
of which they bear mute testimony, for 
the associations that cluster about them, 
and rejoice, if you have some such treas- 
ures, that there is no money locked up in 
them that might tempt you some day to 
part with them for filthy lucre. 





THE GREAT SIN OF DOING 
NOTHING. 


[By the Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon.] 


“Butif ye will not do so, behold, ye have 
sinned against the Lord: and be sure your 
sin will find you out” (Num, 32 : 23). 

What was this Sin?—What is this sin 
about which the Spirit of God says by 
Moses, “Be sure your sin will find you 
out”? A learned divine has delivered a 
sermon upon the sin of murder from this 
text, another upon theft, another upon 
falsehood. Now they are very good ser- 
mons, but they have nothing to do with 
this text, if it be read as Moses uttered it, 
If you take the text as it stands, there is 
nothing in it about murder, or theft, or 
anything of the kind. In fact, it is not 
about what men do, but it is about what 


7 





enjoy themselves, and take things easy. 
They love their beds, but the Lord’s fields 
they will neither plow nor reap. This is 
the sin pointed out in the text,—“If ye do 


not go forth to the battles of the Lord, and |, 


contend for the Lord God and for his peo- 
ple, ye do sin against the Lord: and be sure 
your sin will find you out.” The sin of 
doing nothing is about the biggest of all 
sins, for it involves most of the others. 


jn of 1 wl 
BURA to war breaue bors GOALIE de |” 


law, and has in it a huge idolatry of self, 
which neither allows love to God or man. 
Horrible idleness! God save us from it!... 

If there be any in the church who have 
talent that they do not use for God, or 
money which they do not lay out for 
Christ, or time which they do not use for 
holy purposes, they are sinning, and their 
sin will find them out. Your buried tal- 
ent, will it not rust; and rusting, will it not 
create within your spirits a most horrible 
disease, and be a peril to you? Must it 
not be so?> Are they not guilty of an acted 
lie before high heaven who call themselves 
servants of God, and yet do not serve him? 
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PERLEY’S REMINISCENG 


of 60 YEARS in the NATIONAL M METROFO 
Iilustrating the Humor, Genius, Eccentric 
and intrigues of ‘the Brilliant Statesmen, Ladies, 
Officors, end noied celebrities of the world that 
gather at the centre of the nation. A riehly itluse 
trated treat of inner Society History, Incident and 
Anecdote, from “ye olden time” to the wedding of 
Fre side mt Cleveland, by the veteran sores | vatist and 
ory ate BAT Perley Voore. Address 
HU Ris RD LOS., ublishers, Ph ada, 9 Po 
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PLATFORM ECHOES 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 
From 1 to 4 copies, one year..... $2.00 each, 
* 6 to 9 copies. 1 









* 10 to 19 copie 1.25 
20 copies or over.... oan <* 

Three or six montt the same peopersenet rate. 
'o the person forining a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers fora club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the merabers, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subserib- 
ers, The papers for « club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of aschool get their mail matter from one 

0st-office, and others in the same school get theirs 

rom another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should Lave its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as Origiaally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a clab, whether goIngin a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 

Mubseriptions will be recelved for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 


Subseribers askius to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 


which it bas been sent, 


All addresses should include 
both county and state, 


Ifaciub subscription is renewed by some otber per- 
£0n than the oue who sent the dog wf subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 


the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
ee oD ae 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, ou account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the nomber of copies 
ordered in the club is uot less than the full number of 
tédchers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher inst actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fall number «of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 


ers, may be ask! to join the elub, in order to secure 
the required namher. Any nunober of copies in ereess 
of the requires) timber, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. rheors belonging to the same hovsehold 
may. be cor «x ONE in making such a statement of 
the nunilens  -erehers in @ school, For example: If 
there are so) cu teachers in a school, two of whom 


belong 10 one housebold, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enovgh copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a schoo! to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
pack to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. ‘Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
ore x o, wil bine vote Br or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday Schoo) Times (the paper to 
be sent, tpaid, direct from Philadelphia tothe sub- 
eribers) at the following rates :— 


From | to 4 copies, 108, 
mae FO ” &s.6d, “ 
10 copies and upwards, 7s.6d, “* 


When a number of copies are thus taken, the papers 
Brine package to or nldrean, whichever may be pre: 
ferred by the subscribers, a apd : 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, °""": 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Is the best general purpose wire fence in use. It 
isa serene net-work without barbs. Dont 
injure stock. It will turn dogs, pigs, 
— +» 8S Well as horses and cattle. The best 

ence for Farms, Gardens, Stock Ranges and Rall- 
roads, Very neat pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, 
School-lots and Cemeteries. Covered with rust- 
Ferre paint, or made of galvanized wire, as 
















re 
erred. It will lasta life-time. Itis better than 
oards or @ 
Sedgwick Gates made of wrought-iron pipe and 
steel wire, defy all competition in lightness, neat- 
mess, strength and durability. Wemake the best, 
cheapest and easiest working all-iron automatic 
mg gate, and the ae teat 
1e@ bes 


barbed wire in every respect. Th 
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UTTON, tern A 
300 Market St. Ts Siphia, Pa. 
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Pinte, Ty i a am wf 
Unequalled for houses, barns, and ALL buildings 
vedy cap apply on steep or fat surface. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR BOOK CIRCULAR. 


INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING GC., 
Rampies ices if you mniion Tas & & Times 
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FLORENCE 
KNITTING 


SILK 


WHY IS IT SO POPULAR? 


Because 


Because 


BECAUSE it is THE MOST DURABLE of any 
Ai: textile known. Because FULL WEIGATS ond 
fk MEASURES are always given. 

, PURE SILK. 
ARE USED for the purpose of obtaining an ar- 
f tificial lustre. 
and ensy to knit. 


Because it is 
NO POISONOUS DYES 


itis “SOFT FINISH,” 


Because it is UNIFORM IN 
SIZE, AND CORRECTLY NUMBERED. 
cause it is POSITIVELY THE ONLY SILK suit- 
ahle for knitting which WILL BEAR WASH- 
24 ING WITHOUT INJURY to color or texture- 


Be- 





gant finish. 





Estey organ. Solidly made. Tone unrivaled. Ele- 
Years of popularity. 


Niustrated catalogues sent free. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 
_ fr Mention this paper. 
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and upwards. MUSIO O¢ ht cLEES 
ORGANISTS, and others are inv: to BEG 
for allinfom: encsanected with ourart, 1 
TIVE and cations by ee 











SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 
27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


__ Send for catalogue. 











Hand-books free. 
J. & R. LAMB 
69 CarmineSt., N.Y, 


Furniture, Stained 


CH U RCH Glass,MeialWork, 


Fonts,Embroidery, $.S.Banners 
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RARAAA#OAD Wawntence, Send for crouiam. 
CHURC Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER. 
WEE EENEE Banners, 127 W. sth St.. NewYork 
MAGIC _ fecrioy. te obs 
LANTERNS $s, prottabie oss for 
Ex 

" e) 





edubed p 
perience. Tus. Cataioaue Bros, , 








Q b fora 
aterns for Home Am 
MCALLISTER, tei 


4 " iF 
Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Send for illustrated price-list. C. A. 
HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia. 
Ask your Sunday-school supply house for 
Free Sa le Shee the 


= _ rors 
BIBLE LESSON PICTURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Churches 
chools, Fire Alarme, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O._ 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cues axp Pzais for CHURCHES. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. A 
SHAN a cO., 
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j AILEY’ COMPOUND 
Light-Spread- 

ing Silver-Plated 
CORRUGATED GLASS 


REFLECTORS invention 4 


weer Canes 
8, ae. andsome 
zns. 


Gece & price list tree. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., 
WO Wendel Papers 
















CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
L | C H T Wheeler Reflector Co., 
Boston. 
Church Lamps. ners oath Second’ st. Phils 
\ DO YOU WANT A DOG 


DOG BUYERS’ CUIDE. 
i Colored plates, 1 engravings 
iiof different breeds, prices they are 
Hworth, and where te buy 

Mai for 15 Cents. 
ji ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, ff 
(i 237 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. & 
BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
f any kind, send stamp to Ww. MP, 
Dayton, Ohio, for large fustra Pr 
List of ew 


and SReconD-Hanp MACHINES. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


gon ee TRY DREER’S 
SEEDS and every GARDEN REQUISITE, 
FOREN LEW is tale Piers Quesasbe-30y, 















714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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MAKE WITH EUREKA SILK,” 


A full line of the above together with the celebrated 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK, FILOSENE and 
_WASH ETCHING SILK sold by all first-class dealers 
a Dee Le WAS 








EMBROIDERY Sit 


Si . BUxkmoaaey se 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 
CO., 621 Market Si., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ror DRESSMAKING 


and Corsets, are delight- 
NOT BREAK, WARP, OR 
Try it. 


Made in white and all colors. 








SHIRTS 3Y MAIL 


Perfect Fitting White Dress Shirt for 
60 cts,, unlaundried, or 75 cts. laundried 
— Bend 


7 


size of collar worn (13 to 1 








ches.) Catelogue free THE PEN SHIRT 
FACTORY, 147-149 B. sth Bt Philad's. Pa 
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CASTI 


unreliable, inconyv 





and only reliable form of 


LE SOAP. 


No other Castile Soap is sold with a guarantee of 
genuineness from both mak 
your druggist or grocer for it, and don't buy the old 


er and importer. 


bar soap usu- 








’ 


Grocer onght to h 
0. S. WILTBERGER 


, and WwW 
ally sold as castile. If you cannot obtain it elsewhere, 
send 15 cents for sample cake to the importer, 


A. KLIPSTEIN, 
‘52 Cedar Street, New York. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, 
Clean and thfui as the 
Mi food we eat. Leading phy- 


choicest very 


a sO2P' 
one should test its merits, 


nufr., No. 33 
Mass, 


Gauple Cake for 6c. in stamps, 
A. H. COBB, Ma 
+ Bat’ymarch 5t., Boston, 


“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUB have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
ave it on sale, 


‘Aske hin for it, 
Prop,. 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 
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LAUNDRY SOAP & 


ATE & CO., BEST 





“ Do not hide your light under a bushel.” 
That’s just why we talk about 
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Price, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


oe 
TRUE REST. 
[By John Sullivan Dwight.] 


Sweet is the pleasure itself cannot spoil! 
Is not true leisure one with true toil? 


Thou that wouldst taste it, still do thy best; 
Use it, not waste it,—else ’tis no rest. 


Wouldst behold beauty near thee? all around? 
Only hath duty such a sight found. 


Rest is not y rermeap the busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere. 


*Tis the brook’s motion, clear without strife,. 
Fleeing to ocean after its life. 


Deeper devotion nowhere hath knelt; 
Fuller emotion heart never felt. 


’Tis loving and serving the highest and best; 
’Tis onward! unswerving,—and that is true 
rest. 





CURIOSITIES OF LOSING AND 
FINDING. 


[From Cassell’s Family Magazine. ] 


Of losings there are more sorts than one, 
Those which result from carelessness are 
vexatious, but those which result from over- 
carefulness are more vexatious still. To 
spend hours in searching for that which 
one has elaborately concealed in some for- 
gotten nook; or, in the agonies of that 
modern torture known as a “ spring clean,” 
to miss a wanted paper from that corner 
of the study table on which one had 
placed it; or to have one’s sanctum of 
ordered disorder invaded by the demon of 
tidiness,—these are the things to test one’s 
self-control, if not to shorten life and turn 
the hair gray. Over-carefulness causes 
loss of — things, and of time also. 

But a little care and a wholesome order 
are great time savers and strength savers. 
Shelves kept for certain books, pigeon-holes 
for certain papers, cupboards for certain 
properties, days and hours for certain oc- 
cupations—the man who so orders his life 
will do more, and do it better, than a much 
stronger man who is disorderly and irregu- 
lar. St is Adolphe Monod who on- his 
death-bed utters a most solemn warni 
on this head; and TI amquite-wure that 
myself could do ever so much more than 
at present, were I only more methodical. 

ost often means mislaid, and mislaid 
only for a while. Whether it is worth 
while at once and diligently to seek for 
what is lost will depend, of course, upon 
the.value.of-the object. But it is wonder- 
ful what a little system and perseverance 
in seeking will do. 

Not long ago I was in acertain company, 
of which one member amused the rest by 
telling stories of seekers finding; and 
some of these may well interest a larger 
circle than that there gathered. 

“Two of my brothers,” said the story- 
teller, “ were walking in Switzerland, and 
on arriving one evening at their halting- 

lace, the elder, who was also the purse- 
Sener, found that his pocket-book, con- 
taining some sixty pounds, was missing. 
The money was in circular notes, not eas 
of negotiation ; and a companion in travel, 
a German, whose acquaintance they had 
made on the way, at once offered to lend 
them any sum they might require, so that 
the inconvenience promised to be only 
temporary.. 

“ But ior all that, they did not like the 
idea of losing the pocket-book, to say 
nothing of its contents, and they deter- 
mined to seek for it. It was now dark, 
and a slight rain was falling ; but, st 
daunted, they set out with a guide an 
good lantern, along the mountain road. 
Some five miles they plodded, scanning 
the ground the whole way, until they 
came to where they remembered having 
taken off their coats to lay them on the 
mule’s back with the rest of their baggage. 
Justthere they found an envelopeaddressed 
to one of themselves, which quickened 
their search; and in another minute the 
rays of the lantern revealed the pocket- 
book, lost no longer, nor to be lost again. 
It was sodden a little with the rain, but 
the notes were safe; and their return to 
the inn brought them greater triumph 
than their departure on such a wild-goose 
chase—as their search expedition was 
deemed—had given them shame.” 

Quite in keeping with this was the con- 
duct of another member of the same 
family, who, having lost a pocket-compass, 
a tiny trinket, in the P Cavern, went 
in search of it the next day, and found it 
several hundred yards from the entrance, 
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Party after party had explored the cavern 
between the losing and the scéking; the 
cavern path is wet, and muddy and narrow ; 
the chances against finding the trinket 
were “all Lombard Street to a China 
orange,” and yct the lost was found. 

Even more remarkable, as it seems 
me, Was the story told bv the same talker 
(a parson, by the way) of a lady of his ac- 
guaintance, who, being with her family at 
Hayling Island, lost a very valuable cameo 
brooch. She and her children searched 
high and low for it, but found it not; and 
vexed, if not saddened, at the loss of that 
which was a present from a dear friend, 
the erst possessor of. the brooch returned 
home. When, the next year, the summer 
question was mooted in family council, 

Where shall we go this year?” the an- 
swer was again given in favor of Hayling 
Island. The first morning after ‘their 
arrival, when mother and children reached 
the beach, almost the first discovery. was 
that of the so-called “lost” brooch. 
Among the pebbles, above high-water 
mark, the jewel had rested, unharmed by 
winter storm or summer sun.. If losing 
was seeking, finding has been keeping ; for 
to this hour that cameo can be seen in 
gacceion of her to whom it was first given, 

esh from the skillful hands of the Roman 
workman. Articles of jewelry, of course, 
are generally small, and therefore the more 
easily lost. 

.“A friend of mine,” the talker told us, 
“sleeping for one night ia a hotel, stuck 
his diamond breast-pin into the bed-curtain, 
rose hurriedly to catch an early train, and 
left it there. He hardly liked to trust the 
honesty of the chambermaid, and left his 
loss untold. He spent a twelvemonth or 
more at Malta with his regiment; and, 
returning on furlough, went to the. same 
hotel, asked for the same room, and found 
his breast-pin where he had left it.” That 
does not say much for the cleanliness of 
the hotel, 1 hear some one saying. Per- 
haps it does not, but it says something for 
the-sharpness of the pin-wearer. ere 
was wit... in his method.... 

A lady, a spectacle-wearer, went shop- 
ping in the West End. On putting her 


to 


name and family, and refused to receive 
her. The poor girl went away from the 


On the finding of the rings, every endeavor 
was made to find her, but in vain. Ad- 
vertisements were even inserted in’ the 
public newspapers, promising her a con- 
siderable annuity, 
Unjustly suspected, she had hidden’ herself 
from all her. former belongings, and was 


never heard of again, And who ¢an won- 
dnn if Bn te 







at anything, the child gave a,sharp jerk to 
the long gold chain which the lady wore, 
and broke it. The chain tell tqthe floor, but | 
was picked up and taken to the jeweler’s | 
to be mended. When brouglit back it was | 
considerably: shorter than before, and its 
| owner went at once to the jeweler to com- | 
| plain. He, worthy tradesman, was indig- | 
nant at the bare thoughs of dishonesty | 
being imputed. even to his workmen, anil | 
permitted himself the use of some very | 
forcible language in his repudiation of the | 
charge. The owner of the chain could | 
not maintain the charge, but she felt, all 
the same, that she was being robbed, 
Years had passed away, and the tamily had 
emigrated to America, when the servant 
one day brought to,her mistress a piece of 
old chain which she had shaken from a 
ong-htired mat. The chain had been 
snapped in-two places, not only in one, as 
had been, supposed, and the wearer had 
picked up only the longer portion. The 
shorter piece had got entwined in the mat, 
and remained there for a dozen years. 
No great harm was done in this case, 
but in another of which I am cognizant, 
the mischief was irreparable. At a sale 
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The Cheshire is acknowledged by dealers to be 


knocked down to a tradesman of the city. 
On being tuned and repaired, two cost 

rings ‘were found beneath the keyboard. 
The finder communicated with the rector’s 
widow, when the following sad story came 
to light. Eleven years belore, a lady stay- 
ing at the Rectory had lost these very 
rings. She had evidently taken them off 
while playing, and laid them on the piano, 
and they had then somehow slipped in 
under the keys. Suspicion, however, had 
fallen upon a maid then in the service of 
the family, and she was sent home, Her 
father, a small farmer, was terribly upset 
at the disgrace which had fallen upon his 


nickel case. The main spring-is of 
requiring no more time to wind 
watch. It is of Amert 


regular length 


name, and enclose SEX DO 
send you. a 
charge. This offer is made for the 
ducing our goods to the public, 
& short time, as we sell o 
trade, Manufactnred by 


THE CHESHIRE WATCH CO. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 
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BOOTS 


- ONLYS2.00, 


- -Bast-on Earth for the Money. 
A Retail 
everywhere 


for 

pes $3.00, 
On révéipt of Two Dollars we will send you 
by mail, POSTAGE PAID, a pair of these 
i ie ant Button Bopts, worked mutton poles. 

n either or goat, or glove-to = > 
any size you want. ivede atrial. Address 
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neighborhood; in fact, she disappeared. 


ut with no result. 


her employers and of thar 





and in her pocket for her “eyes,” pre- 
paratory to choosing a dress, che missed 
them. Her husband, who professed to 
know her ways, was sure that she had 
never. brought them, She was as sura-that: 
injustice by having to bear, unaided and 


lity of the choice of 


sponsibi 
alone, the resp The choice made, he 


color and material. 2 
went on his way to the city, the 
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j ‘ ‘ most watch for the moiuey everont upon the market.” 
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f . ‘ ‘ . a more to Kkeép in order t fan it iS worth, it is a well- 
tor of a parish near Chester, a piano was | insde Jeweled movement Iu & handeony 1 


isomely finished 
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ENGLISH PLUM P 


UDDING 


Better than home-made. More convenient and very 
ecqnomical., A Rich Dessert that is always ready, 
QUALITY OF EVERY CAN 1S GUARANTEED, 

No solder used inside the can, No acid ever used in eal: 
dering. If your grocer don't keep it, write to ua 


For sidlivon I > 


j invalids, dyspeptics, and the Aged, : 
| Strengthening and helping the nervous. To int 
ciuee this unrivalled preparation of POWDERED 


CHOCOLATE, we will mail sample tin on receipt 
of 10 cents postave. 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Sole Man’'rs, 
_ PHILADELPHIA. 




























Of frugal mind, she| picion? It is surely more likely that I 6 if D SENS " 
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quse: te her oe as her shade of convey- | should be mistaken than — comersh ‘600 TS. 
ng and sitting meditative, as the vehicle however poor, should -_ és yA " 4 ecious CORSET WA ists . 
bore her homewards, she fancied she rocog- | character is, nt. the ket ever made THOUSANDS is tse. 
Seed it as the same which had carried her | than the costliest trinket ever . = Beau 4 
———— STi 
ards. She searched the straw a BE and BEAUTY. 
her feet and found herspectacles,unbroken. | _, Buttons ot froat i instead 
If losing be seeking —and to, prove the | & oe wa Bo ee, 200 ace 
ing for that which 1s 1 A = pee =<] stem’ ot 
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i vithout a seeking. : Manufacturers 
Of la oy oa ano Hep illustration. ra Be | FERRIS BROS tenets. 
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ades whether he had ever 
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little finger of the buyer’s left hand had 
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there by some former would-be purchaser. 
The shopman, however, answered ae +d 
such complaint had been made; and tl “ 
purchaser of the gloves left the shop iter) 
the ring in his possession, leaving — n 
him his name and address, in case the loser 
of the ring should ever turn up. 
Somewhat like this was the loss cP 
tained by an officer in St. Helena. 1] . 
missed his ring, and searched for it high 
and low, but found it not. Suspicion fell 
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At Reduced Prices, 
CHAS. L. PAGE, 337 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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DOLIBER GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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FLN, 24 Barclay Sircet, New. York. 
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Cive away us premiums to those formin clu r 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Sinner, 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, ete. WH 
TEA SETS of 46 antl 68 piect 12 
ith 82 and Wi orton Sarre ad ewe 
with 2 an orders. STEM-WI 
SWISS WATCHES with 15 onder COLL 
E Seta of 44 pieces, CY 
° 


Rose Tea 
White Dinner Sets of 112 
mention this 
k contai pings complete 
3 IINA 


Send us your address an 
> THE GREAT CY TEA CO, 


we Will mail you ons ee Boo 
ST., BOSTON 


Premium & Price Lis 


210 STATE 
GULD MEDAL, PARIS, 187% 
BAKER’S 
















Cocoa, from which the excess or 
Ot! bas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, ee or Sugar, 
is therefore more 
= costing lese than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, ——— 
| strengthening, easily digested, 
admirably adapted for invalids aa 
# well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 
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A Most Delicious and El 
I Pound Box 
for SI, 
Postage Paid. 
ol Market Street, Philade 
ees (LECIOUS COPKER!! 
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A‘ wooD's OLD DUTCH IAvA canes 
‘ saler does not sn y it, sen 
cents postage with his address, and your 
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oT oat AS WOOD & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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“Pronch Dyeing & Cleansing Establishment. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
| New York: Fifth Avo., cor. W. 14th St, 
Boston, NMiass., 17 Tomple Places 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ANGOR ” TMEOLOGIC AL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers, Kuli course ef study, Ad- 
dress Professor FRANCIS B. DENIO, Bangor, 4 [aine, 


ANSICAL, INSTITUTE, 
247 South Thirteenth Street, Se ttm 
_Re-opens Sept.d4. J. W. bAIRES, D. .1)., Principad, 
5," OUNT BEACON AC ADEMY. 
a Able instructors, Beautiful aud comfortable 


home, Address Principal, J, FRED SMITH, A.M., 
Fishkill ou-Hudson, New ¥ otk. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lus- 
trated Calendar, Address k. TOURJEKE, Boston. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 2.4%) "2° 


School tor 
¥ oung Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year begins 
Sept. 22, at 4046 Cbestrnt St. 


, West ¥ linge} phia. For 
circulars address the Prin. Mins A. BOGARDOS. 





A cag 0 a ” i for Girls. Beth- 
Bishopthorpe 633 ee en eorwelles 
Jey. Vussar, aud Sm jth ent eg Students received at 
Wellesley on our certificate, mh he wats 17. For 
catalogues, plensy apply to MIs F, WALSH. Prin. 


TATIONAL Se LOOl, ov ELOCUTION 


- ahd ORA‘’ cores. ’ hiladelphia, atois to make 
patoral, elegant, and forcible speakers. Large aud 
experience ed sla’ of teachers, Diplomas ana de Crees. 
Fourteenth yeur begins Sep 27, Send for catalognes, 
BAQUET INSTITUTE For Young Ladies and | 
Children, Mount Holly, 


J. Athoron igh iD Ay neh ae LB ink dish Home Sebool: | | 
Dweinh s ar begins Septes 
__ Miss HARK 1 _ STU ART "BAQU KT, Principal. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


« LINTON, ONEIDA ©O., N. 
Radvess c. Ww. 


For young jadies, Opens September 8, 
HAWLES * U. Prinetpal. 
wn BY 
PENNSYLVANIA h 
r. Bath vear opens Se 
Con Ls BK.” Civile Eng irpeett tas, * Che aS =ty Classics, 
and Kinglish, Col, THEODORE WYATT, , President. 


MISS GORDON’S ENGLISH and FRENCH 


ROAKRDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies, No, 4112 Spruce Nt., W. 
Y . Pa, Superior musical advantages. Resident 
French teacher, Number of boarders limited to 12. 
OR PHONETIC 


PHONOCRAPHY SHorrT HaNp, 


Works foreselflustruction, by Benn Pitman ond 

Jerome B. Howard, tor sule by all booksellers. Gata 

logue, alphabet, nnd illustrations sent free, Address 
_. PHONOGK APIUG INSTITU" ts, Cinciunati, O, 


“Wells College for Young Ladies, 
AURORA; CAYUGA LAK 
FULL COL LEGIATIS Conrse of Study. a 
facilitiesfor MUSIC and ART. Location unsurpas 
for beauty and beaithtutness. Session begins Septem- 
ber 15, 1886. Send for cutalocue. 
KS. FRISHEE, D.D., President, — 


FLORIDA. 
ACADEMY & COLLECE 


AT DELAND, FLORIDA. 


A first-class academy for bot hsexes, Five courses :-— 





Cot! Preparatory, Higher English, Normal, Busi- 
ness, Industrial Drawing. First<Inas Art and Music 
Departments. AVE deW dormitory buildings, enabling 


va to furnish board and tuition at reasonable rates, ‘The 
purpose of this pestis joa is to give, in the délightful 
climate of Florida. rough and liberal anedncation 

as Can be secured os whext New England sehools. 
DKLAND BHGH will ateo recstve eas students of 
bh sexes, prepared to ets Sates Penait n class, 
BS Presiden tog 


Send for r catalozne to J. 
Land, Florida, or 1 be. DRLAND, Palrport, N.¥ | 


“STAMMERING” 


D STUTTERING. Remarkable Cures. 

r. E58. JOHNSTON, Vee peruisnendy cured himself | 

and many others, after stammer for over thirty 

years, isp a beepers to treat all thusaflicted at tis Insti- 
Cor. 1ith and Spring Garden Sts., Philada. 


bg A Dr. hy 3. y poblt isher of Th Ri } 
Wimes; John G. R. McK} ee wah oR Se! 
of Penna., sWwilke Sheaetuity bear testimony to the above. 


BIBLE CORRESP( SCHOOL. 


Fer py TF. 
THE EN, 
Rule 1824 © hestnue Strect, Philadelphia, 


{TE PAGE'S: 
s aes Dar erares mentans 


dh yen 


lin Organ 
Lninge Car Coty i eae NERS Aa 


- CRANES Sr Sample Tin Can 








PENCERIAN 





TEEL PENS 
Are The Best 


NO MORE WHITKER'S CRAMP. 





As nice oy for easy writing. Rubber nener, 
20 cents; bination cedar and rubber holder 

cents: cedar and nickel, 10 cents. Address MOR 
ACK B. ALLEN, Fall River, Mass, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


| 
Soto By ALL DEALERS Timoucnourlue WORLD| | 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


| a BROOK 


STEEL PENS 
MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1529 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Plate and 60 Visit- 

ing Cards, $1.00, Wedding Invitations, Paper and | 

E nvelopes. Samples and prices op application, | 
OWEST Prices tn theU nited States.—- Paper by the 

pound.-—Sell direct from iailis to the consumer, | @ 

‘Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 

number of sheets to a pound, sent on receiptof 15 ets, 
. H. CARTER & KABRICK, 3 Beacou Street, _ Boston, 


Buy “Whiting's Standard” Writing Paper. | 








| 








ENCE SCHOOL. | 
e Worn: yg 


} A.) K. MaeiLL, Gent Ag’t Pacific Dep't, San Francisco. 


a4 South 7 Thi ird Street, 


-PEARLINE | 


[October 2, 1886. 








The GREATEST KNOWN 


Washing Compound is never peddied from door to door. «: 
Articles of merit do not requiresuch DESPER AT.S 





methods, to introduce them. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





SOMETHING NEW ! 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


GOLDEN TEXT DESIGNS 


For the Primary Class. 


FOURTH QUARTER NOW READY. 


PRISCBS. 
HEAVY PAPER EDITION. 





CRICK veut! 
——. 

Vreven es coreierereee 
WASPS F VEIN Ryeenee 


SOLOEN TEXT. 
———— 


ly ee ty 
Cth dd LALA Al 
oe ee 8 e-seh OR ew asede 











CARDBOARD EDITION. 


m Months, 12 Single Designs, =. 3a ets, 


Back numbers only 50e. per foo. 
mple setof the Heavy Paper Edition sent, x poatpela, for 10 cents. - res set of the Cardboard Edition, 
Vine Cups and other.emblems with Scr xts, $1.00 per 10u. 


___WM. H. HART, JR., Pablisher, 242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR STAUNCH “IRONCLAD.” 


To get you to know about these goods is victory : knowing once, you’ll buy them again 
and again. 

The quality we can crown with conscientious approval. They go to the limit of goodness 
for long and true wear, and look well to the last. 

Although the prices are singularly low, we don’t hedge at any point in recommending them, 

The cloth is a long, strong, pure all-wool fabric, woven tight as machinery candrive. That 
we have tested, found honest in every particular, and-bargained to take all the mill makes for 
our own trade, ata price that made it an object. It neither breaks, rips, tears, or wears scuffy. 

Mén's Stiits, $12.00}: Boyw Suits, $8100; and Children’s Suits, $6.00. 
Ifgyou gauge this suit by our endorsement, it will bear us out in service to you. 


WANAMAKER « BROWN, 


CAK E©LAtIs, 
S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


JIG ARC oCa 
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b| 1 Designs, “- 6% ote. 
mock numbers only 25c. per "100. 
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SIC ICICI ICICI 


LLB. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60° 


16 years perfect success,d #,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity te amount of _—‘§,135,820 


We_have ay to 1: ,bo 
He place SS Sd on a plane ve ey er ee. 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH OTH PRINCIPAL IND INTEREST, } 


f ©. Interest 6 per cent, payabie as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
ANATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORE. 
Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIALS. 
Gur law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for individuals and corporations. 
Address J. B. WATKINGS IL... M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New Ferk mete or 243 ml 
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; 
THE UNION TRUST CC 


6ii and 613 Chestnut St., 


PEIITADELYHBIA, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


7% WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 


— ee ee Soon 
SIC I i ee tt ee ee 


PHCNIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 


JanvaRY 1, 1886, 
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CASH CAPITAL $2,000,000.00 
Saneasuonahos........ Aan In Sums from $200 to $5,000. 
NET SURPLUS. 921,814.62 oy" 

roran assirs.....eaaseasozo| — Piincpal and Interest Guaranteed, 





Agencies in nearly every state and territory. Also, 2 Limited Amount of e 





H. Ke.voee, President. A. W. JILLs0Nn, Vice-Pres’t. 
| D. W. G SxiLTo, See'y, G.H. Buapicx, Asst8ec’'y.| 67 First Mortgage Bonds. 
Particulars on Application. 





H. M. Ma@iILz,Gen’l Ag’t Western Dep't, Cincinnati, oO. 
T. F.Spmar, Ass’tGen’lAg’t “ = 


Through the 
Sound 





"CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. 


enemas! CITY AND FARM MORT- 









NV ES nd Re C0. 
WESTERN FARM MOR RTGAG 
3 Fenmaxs, LAWRENCE, KAN. > ree | = 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $260,060. 
oerm Loone 


ES, pasivg from SEX to RIGHT PER Carefull 
CENT. For particulars, CHARLES D. able in N.Y. Sari vatied 
BARNEY & CO. Bankers and B faction. 


ers, fi 10 years’ experience. ~ 
MIA, Nat'l Bank. N. ay oy Bank, La 
Nat'l = 

formasand nd full formation, panne ter Pore spied 


PHILAD 


Wits c. k& SIMMONS. Land Com., ©. C.&N. Ww 
R’y, Chicago, ILL, about Minn. and and Dakota far: farms. 
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James MeCreery & Co, 


display this week a special shipment of rich 
Plush and Wool Fabrics for the Fall and Win- 
ter Season. 

A very large etock of Black Silks in the 
newest and most approved weaves are now on 
Exhibition. 

Special notice is given of a 5 guint sale in 
their Linen Department. Fine Bleached Table 
Damasks will be offered at 50 ots., 65 cts., 75 
ots., 85 ots., and $1.00 per yard; also, a great 
variety of fine Table-cloths, Napkins, Towels, 
etc., at a large discount from regular prices. 

Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


Broadway & llth 1, 


New York. 
pene 


. re ene sto 
Press is shown in r 
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be nee LIFE INSURANCE 
MANUAL It dying  FOUS! strankinote teotbtbeasiay 
penne he m; isa thorough drill master; abounding in 
facts, but no technicalities or puzzling formulas. Level 
a insurance is fairly explained, and assessment 
nsurance is considered in all its — and the 
uished fron the unsoun 
{MS CONTRAS’ TED. One “table 
book.” —Z 


al, bound in cloth, will he furnished 
upon receipt of $1 by "the publishers, 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


914 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FIDELITY has Siheee. nce Insurance 
Sis'é assets amounting to $350,000, liabilities Ze 


00. 
Agents wanted for The Tigens. : Liberal terms 
Send for copy of ‘ Manual,” ” and become 


L. G. FOUSE, President. 


1% SAFE 8% 


given. 





Senpl-annned in dan ey 

FioB per percent, 8e interest ¥ remitted free of 
vecured on Von eal Ratate in Sin- 

improv ipmencte,, 
or o.worth three tet times the igans 

a locations. r to National 
Minneapolis, and Bn ee 
forms and te 
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FLORIDA MAPS FREE 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a Handsome In- 
goxse oS oe. with all new towns railroads, 
24x36 (as large as Cram’s or Colton’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


z= Mention tt this  paper.“@a 


S. A. » KEAN & Co. . BANKERS 
i 0 WD: DS S ios “State, ieee ag cnilrosd. 


pg! for Lists. 
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a Scrip. 
aap CCIDENT 
EST IN ‘THE WORLD. 
Also, BEST TOF LIFE COMPANIES. 





AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





208 and 310 Walnut Street, Philad elphin 





The Sunday School 7T'imes intends te admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, 


the publisher will refund to subscribers any that they lose 
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